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Jefferson and Education 


PRESENT PROGRAM OF THE ARMED FORCES 
By LOUIS JOHNSON, United States Secretary of Defense 
Delivered on Founder's Day, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., April 13,1950 


BOUT TEN DAYS AGO I flew back to the United 
States from the Netherlands. There, at The Hague, 
| represented the American people at the third meet- 

ing of the Defense Committee of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

This was a meeting of equal partners with equal votes, each 
ready to contribute in accordance with his capabilities toward 
the strengthening of our common defense. As the strongest of 
the partners and the one in the best position to help in this 
vital need, the duty and the responsibilities of leadership in this 
undertaking on the request of all nations concerned devolved 
upon the United States. This trust we accepted wholeheartedly 
in the spirit of a brother more fortunately situated who was 
eager and determined to work to the utmost of his ability with 
the other members of the family toward the common aspira- 
tions of a security, peace, freedom and prosperity. 

As | contemplate the present position of the United States 
as a leader in the family of nations, there comes to my mind a 
little known chapter of American history of a visit to the 
Netherlands in 1788 by the founder of our University whom 
we have come here to honor today. Then the situation was 
reversed. The Netherlands nation was strong. We were woe- 
fully weak. We had come out of a victorious war with our 
economy crippled, our finances strained, and our credit shat- 
tered. We were operating under the loose Articles of Con- 
federation. The Federal Constitution had been framed but not 
vet adopted, Our power to raise money was not clearly defined. 
We desperately needed the sympathy and the help of the Dutch 
people. We needed funds to tide us over the next critical year 
or two. 

It was under such circumstances that Thomas Jefferson 
came to Amsterdam to negotiate a loan with the Dutch for 
one million florin, or about $400,000 in the American cur- 
rency of that day. It was not a big loan, not even for those 
days, but it was definitely needed by our young country. The 
Dutch listened to the sincere pleas of Thomas Jefferson and 


extended credit to our new nation. About a month later our 
founder was able to write of his journey to the Netherlands 
in these terms: 

“I had the satisfaction to reflect that by this journey our 
credit was secured and the new government was placed at ease 
for two years to come.” 

I sincerely hope that the results of our March meeting in 
The Hague in 1950 will give the Dutch people and all of our 
European friends the same kind of strength, encouragement, 
and faith that our infant republic gained as a result of the 
visit of Thomas Jefferson to Amsterdam in March 1788. 

‘Thomas Jefferson, the “father” of our University, was born 
on April 13, 1743. In commemoration of that historic event 
which has meant so much to the hopes and the aspirations of 
all of mankind, we, his sons and his admirers, have assembled 
here on this Founder’s Day again to express our deep respect 
for him as a man, our abiding faith in him as a great apostle 
of democracy, and our heartfelt gratitude to him as an earnest 
and progressive college president. 

‘Thomas Jefferson, the man, was the Virginia gentleman in 
the full sense of the word—human, gallant, gracious, gen- 
erous, hospitable, tolerant, and courageous. He fully compre- 
hended the true significance and the responsibility of noblesse 
oblige. He devoted himself wholeheartedly to the welfare of 
his fellow man. 

Of Thomas Jefferson the great liberal spirit, there is little 
that can be added by us to his own great expressions in the 
Declaration of Independence that he wrote, to the Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom that he sponsored, and to 
the Bill of Rights whose inclusion in our Federal Constitution 
he inspired. 

‘Thomas Jefferson believed in democracy. He knew “no safe 
depository of the ultimate powers of society but the people 
themselves.” Neither the excesses of the Shays Rebellion nor 
of the French Revolution shook his faith in the common sense 
of the common man. He fully understood the vulnerabilities 
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as well as the strength of democratic government and demo- 
cratic institutions, but in his sound, logical and informed way 
he never faltered in his firm conviction that the surest road 
to human happiness was paved with the inalienable rights of 
man. 

In times of stress, we find there is sometimes a tendency on 
the part of some people to lose faith in the democratic process. 
They say that a democracy debates while a strong ruler decides. 
They point out that in the name of freedom of speech endless 
discussion obstructs positive action. They maintain that under 
the cloak of a free press irresponsible writers harass and abuse 
men in public life, and often thwart them in their honorable 
efforts. These criticisms of democracy are not modern twen- 
tieth century developments. Some of our own forefathers had 
similar misgivings, and particularly about the ability of a 
democracy to face a grave crisis. It therefore is not surprising 
that some of their children may sometimes harbor similar 
doubts today. 

A study of American history, however, and, especially of our 
successful experience in World War II, should prove con- 
clusively that a democracy can act with vigor under stress and 
can come out victorious with its institutions unimpaired. 

Today we are engaged in what is popularly described as a 
cold war, and I am confident that the same good sense of the 
American people under a leader in the Thomas Jefferson tra- 
dition, our President, Harry Truman, will continue to prove 
the innate strength of our American democracy in the face of 
any storm. 

We shall win the struggle to rally humanity for freedom 
not by any matching of man for man, gun for gun, tank for 
tank, or plane for plane; not by playing our opponents’ game 
and wrecking our economy through spending ourselves into a 
depression; and not by giving up our cherished democratic 
institutions for reactionary militaristic experiments in the regi- 
mentation of society. We shall win by proving ourselves quali- 
tatively stronger, in ingenuity, in spirit and in muscle, than 
any who may contemplate to challenge us. We shall invest 
prudently in our defense and we shall make every dollar bring 
a maximum return in protection. We shall stand by our friends 
overseas. We shall give them economic and military aid to the 
fullest extent possible when there is a reasonable chance of 
some favorable gain in the form of a more effective mutual 
defense. We are determined to be strong, for peace today can 
be achieved only through strength. 

But above the physical prowess of our arms there will 
always stand the innate spiritual quality of our people and 
their faith in our democratic institutions. That faith was best 
expressed in a letter by Thomas Jefferson as follows: 

“T am persuaded myself that the good sense of the people 
will always be found to be the best army.” 

In the same letter that he expressed such faith in the 
American people, Thomas Jefferson went on to pay his respects 
to the freedom of the press. 

“The basis of our government being the opinion of the peo- 
ple,” he wrote, ‘the very first object should be to keep that 
right ; and were it left to me to decide whether we should have 
a government without newspapers, or newspapers without a 
government, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the lat- 
ter. But I should mean that every man should receive those 
papers, and be capable of reading them .. .” 

Such was Thomas Jefferson’s faith in the free opinion of 
mankind. Coupled with this, he was a firm believer in extend- 
ing and improving facilities for education. 

To the memory of Thomas Jefferson, the educator, and the 
founder of this great University, we have around us physical 
testimonials in brick and mortar that he personally planned, 
and a liberal tradition of scholarship, honor and truth upon 
which he so staunchly insisted. 


Were Thomas Jefferson to return to us today he would be 
pleased to find in Dr. Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr., a 
worthy successor—an outstanding leader who administers this 
great University in the full spirit of its founding father. 

As for the students of our day, I doubt if Thomas Jefferson 
would find any to excel him in his capacity for work and play. 
He could read Latin, Greek and French. He was equally at 
home with higher mathematics and natural sciences. With it 
all, he always seemed to find time to ride, and dance, and sing. 
His versatility continued after graduation and his all around 
capacity gained him great renown. One of his early biographers 
described him in his thirties as a gentleman ‘‘who could calcu- 
late an eclipse, survey an estate, tie an artery, plan an edifice, 
try a case, break a horse, dance a minuet, and play a violin.”’ 

Nor did the education of Thomas Jefferson stop with 
his college days. In fact, it never stopped. He would have 
applauded the present educational program of our armed 
forces for we, too, work on the theory that study does not end 
with graduation from college, that a diploma from West Point 
or Annapolis is but the beginning—a first step to qualify a 
junior officer for advanced training and higher learning. 

Thomas Jefferson was deeply interested in the education 
of military men, and in a sense West Point shares with our 
own University the claim upon him as its founder. It was he 
who selected Jonathan Williams to head the institution when 
the Military Academy was only in the discussion stage. It was 
he who chose West Point as the site for the Academy. It was 
upon his insistence that the organic act setting up the Military 
Academy was passed by the Congress. He interested himself in 
the selection of the faculty at West Point and was responsible 
for the choice of Ferdinand B. Hassler, a distinguished Swiss 
national, to head its Mathematics Department. 

Toward the end of his administration we find Thomas 
Jefferson pressing for an expansion of the Miltary Academy 
and considering its removal to Washington where he hoped 
“it may render its benefits common to the Naval Department.” 
Evidently Jefferson, even in those early days, was already 
thinking in terms of cross-service between the Army and the 
Navy, and perhaps even of unification itself. 

In later years when it was proposed to give to his portrait a 
place “among the benefactors of our nation and of the estab- 
lishment of West Point in particular,’’ Thomas Jefferson mod- 
estly wrote as follows: 

“I have ever considered the establishment (of West Point) 
as of major importance to our country, and whatever I could 
do for it, I viewed myself as performing a duty only — — —. 
The real debt of the institution is to its able and zealous 
professors.” 

In those day the defense of the United States was based on 
a series of strong forts commanding strategic approaches to 
our vital areas, and a small mobile force of foot troops, aug- 
mented by some cavalry and supported by some artillery. The 
need for post graduate education either in civilian colleges or 
even within the services was not fully recognized, though a 
beginning was made in 1824, two years before Jefferson died, 
when the artillery school was established at Fortress Monroe 
in our own Virginia. 

Today, life in our armed forces is a succession of schools 
in army posts, on air bases and aboard ships. Officers and 
enlisted men are continually studying the arms and equipment 
entrusted to them and learning how to use them to best advan- 
tage. The heart and the core of this educational system are the 
officers and the non-commissioned officers ; and to enable them 
to teach others, they first must learn themselves. 

They must learn the tactics and techniques of their own 
services. They must understand their own capabilities and 
limitations and those of their sister services. Many of them 
must qualify for duties in the strategic field which are pre- 
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dicted on the ability to handle problems common to two or 
more of our services, and to carry out unification missions for 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. Above all else, officers must 
be leaders; and they are not always born. Courses in leadership, 
therefore, are given great emphasis. Our enlisted men with 
their innate intelligence and practical sense, with their loyalty 
and their spirit of bravery, are entitled to the best in leader- 
ship and we are determined that they will get it. 

Leadership in modern war is more than drawing sword and 
fearlessly galloping off at the head of a troop, though there 
still is no substitute for that type of courage when necessity 
demands it. Leadership normally begins with a sense of conti- 
dence born out of knowledge and experience, and our armed 
forces are engaged in seeing to it that its officers acquire both 
these pre-requisites. 

Let us see, for instance, how the Army educates its officers. 
First, a new second lieutenant goes to a basic officers school for 
courses in subjects common to the Army as a whole. ‘hen 
he goes to an Infantry, Artillery, Armored Cavalry, or similar 
school to become indoctrinated in the basic subjects of his 
branch. Later he attends an advanced school. If he proves 
particularly outstanding, he may be selected to attend the 
advanced school of another branch. Sometime between his 
seventh and fifteenth year of service he becomes eligible for a 
course at the General Staft College, and beyond that there is 
the War College. : 

From then on, outstanding officers compete with other 
exceptional men for an opportunity to attend schools conducted 
on a joint Army, Navy, and Air basis. There is the Armed 
Forces College, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
and the National War College. 

The Navy and the Air Force provide similar educational 
programs for their officers. All three services send a consider- 
able number of men to civilian colleges and universities for 
specialized training where many of them qualify for masters’ 
degrees and some of them become doctors of philosophy or 
science. Right here at the University of Virginia there are 
twenty-six Army men studying medicine, law, nuclear physics, 
international relations and military geography. There are eight 
air officers taking up law, political science, physics and psy- 
chology. The distribution among the universities is nationwide. 
Let me give a few examples. 

Navy men are studying engineering at Michigan, M.1.T., 
Princeton, Lehigh and California. There are Army men study- 
ing communications at Illinois, electronics at Pennsylvania, 
guided missiles at Johns Hopkins, physics at Chicago, journal- 
ism at Missouri, law at Harvard and public administration at 
Syracuse. And the Air Force has students at Ohio State, Stan- 
ford, Wisconsin, Washington, and Yale. These lists are far 


from complete. I would not have the time to give you all the 
colleges and all the courses. I hope I have given you enough, 
however, to indicate the scope and the variety of education 
followed by the men in the armed forces. 

‘Those who have graduated from the service, GI alumni of 
the Army, Navy, Marines and Air Force, are taking full 
advantage, by the thousands, of the opportunities offered them 
by a liberal and appreciative government to continue their 
studies interrupted by war. There are many of them right 
here at the University. They will be found on the campus of 
practically every one of our colleges. Their experience in uni- 
form has given them an added stimulus to learn and a deeper 
realization of the value of an education for service, both in 
war and in peace. 

‘There is one aspect worth especial mention at this time. 
Among those receiving specialized training there are 575 offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, including the Marine Corps, and the 
Air Force, attending business management courses in our 
universities. ‘hat fact illustrates our determination to train 
our officers to place our military procedures on a business basis 
—to make every dollar of our appropriation bring us a dollar’s 
worth of defense. 

The sole justification for our armed forces is their ability 
to defend their country. Second only in importance is the 
requirement that they operate on an efficient basis. Our edu- 
cational program aims to train men toward the realization of 
both essential objectives. 

Today in a dynamic world we have reached the pinnacle 
among nations. We will retain that leadership only so long 
as we use the brains and the brawn with which we have been 
endowed in a way so as to be fully prepared to deter aggression 
in the first place, to defend ourselves, if need be, and to defeat 
an aggressor, if he forces war upon us. 

I have every confidence in our ultimate success. We shall 
face facts as they are and shall fit our defense plans and our 
manpower and munitions requirements to meet them. Our 
defense plans, however, are not rigid. They are not the laws 
of Medes and Persians. They are flexible and adaptable to 
changing conditions. They are under constant study and 
review. If we become convinced that our present means are 
insufficient to meet the exigencies of the day and the probable 
threats of tomorrow, we shall not be too humble to ask for 
more; and if we find them more than adequate we shall not 
be too proud to ask for less. We shall always seek for truth 
and we shall take fitting means to meet the truth. 

As an alumnus of this great University I have never lost 
sight of the quotation from St. John inscribed in Greek here 
above the columns of Cabell Hall. 


“Know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


“The Right To Be Ready” 


“NONE OF US KNOW HOW LATE IT MAY BE” 
By COMMANDER JOHN P. BRACKEN, USNR, National President, Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States 
Delivered before the American Legion, Atlanta, Georgia, April 13, 1950 


VERY American has a personal stake in our nation’s 
defense. Unless we have the right kind of defense— 
enough of it and at the right time... we may all face 

a very personal disaster. 
I want to interpret “national defense” in terms of its effect 
upon this community ... as well as in terms of security for 


the entire nation. The world situation is not a pretty picture. 
I cannot give you specific facts and figures about our defenses 
because these, for reasons of security, must remain a secret 
that only our top military planners should know. 

It is only natural that in discussing defense, I am referring 
to aggression and a possible Third World War. But I hope 
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you will bear in mind that I am first and foremost a civilian 
with the interests and point-of-view of a civilian, even though 

I appear before you today as a Commander in the Naval 

Reserve. 

I said that we may all face a personal disaster. All of us 
take steps to prevent personal disasters in our daily lives. We 
gladly pay taxes to maintain a fire department, so that we can 
call upon the fire-fighters should fire threaten to destroy our 
homes and possessions. We install lightning rods . . . we save 
money for that rainy day when we may need it desperately. 
These are a few of the ordinary, everyday things we do to 
defend ourselves from personal disaster. 

All of these things have one basic concept. We fear that our 
way of life, and the things we have and enjoy, will be taken 
away from us and in their place we will have something far 
less pleasant. To have our fundamental freedom taken away 
would be a far greater loss than losing any of our personal 
possessions. 

Everyone in this room abhors the thought of another war. 
But war is something which is always thrust upon a people 
like ourselves. Like the fire which may burn down our house, 
we do not invite it, we have not yet found a sure way of 
avoiding it... the best we can do is to take every preventative 
measure we know, no matter how remote the possibility of fire 
may seem to be. 

A third World War, unfortunately, is not a remote possi- 
bility. Neither is it inevitable. But if there is the slightest 
possibility of another war, it is not safe for us to think of it 
as something we can deal with tomorrow. Against our will we 
have been maneuvered into a race against time to build fan- 
tastically powerful weapons. Because we are a democracy, we 
will never be the first to use the weapons we have the scientific 
know-how to make, but there is no way to be certain that 
another government will also hold back. 

The world we live in has shrunk, distances are relatively 
shorter, days have become hours and hours minutes. Wide 
expanses of ocean and frozen wastelands no longer insulate 
us from the rest of the world. And in this condensed, fast- 
moving era we have accepted the responsibility for universal 
peace and the security of other nations as well as our own. 
We are no longer entitled to stick our heads into the sand 
of isolation... for our own survival, we must be our brothers 
keeper. And whether we like it or not, circumstances no longer 
allow the subject to be debated—we are facing the hard facts 
of survival. We must stand ready to defend all we hold dear. 

What, then, constitutes our military defense? 

We ended World War II with 12,000,000 well-equipped 
men under arms and the greatest fighting Navy history has 
ever known. We darkened the skies with our birds-of-war. 
Ours was a victorious and formidable fighting force which, if 
we still had it, would make an equally effective defensive bul- 
wark. In fact, it would be suicide for anyone to challenge so 
much power. But that powerful strength was maintained at 
terrific wartime cost. In terms of the taxes which you and I 
pay, we cannot afford the full sinews of war as a means of 
peacetime defense. Nor is there any logical reason to do so. 

Our mighty armies and armadas have been pared down in 
numbers of men and machines, and part of the expense has 
been lifted from the shoulders of American taxpayers. The 
men and women now serving in our regular military estab- 
lishment are devoting their full time to “keeping the watch.” 
Scientists and engineers are working closely with our military 
leaders to keep us abreast of every modern means of defense. 
You can be sure that we will have the tools for defense when 
they are needed. But would we have the men? 

The number of men in our regular military establishment 
today is approximately one and a half million. They are our 






shock absorber. Behind them stands the true might of our 
nation. You will find our real strength in the large cities and 
small towns, on the farms and in the factories scattered across 
the length and breadth of our land. Because just as the people 
of the United States guide their own destiny at the polls, so 
do they take up arms in its defense. In the last war, twenty 
citizens went forth to fight beside each man serving in the 
regular services at the time of Pear! Harbor. They flew the 
planes, manned the ships, fought from fox-holes and slogged 
in the mud all over the world. Some were in the rear ranks, 
some took over top commands, and some also served who only 
waited to be called. 

Yes, ordinary citizens like you and me have been the strength 
that has kept the United States free, and it shall always be 
that way. 

But in one respect the picture has changed. Let’s go back to 
the very beginning. The Revolutionary War, and all the wars 
in which we have reluctantly engaged up to now, came about 
only after we had been pushed beyond the limits of our 
endurance. Other members of the family of nations have 
learned to look upon us as a “slumbering giant, slow to arouse 
but terrible in his wrath,” and the would-be conquerors relied 
upon this condition to bring them victory and spoils. 

We all know what happened. In World War I, conflict 
raged in Europe for nearly three years before we became suffi- 
ciently awakened to the danger that existed... and after war 
was declared it required almost six months to muster our 
Expeditionary Forces on the field of battle. In World War II, 
Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini played a devils tatoo of death 
and destruction in a symphony of territorial conquest for 
nearly a decade before an intolerable direct attack enraged us 
enough to fight back. That time we were thrown back on 
our heels and had to pull ourselves up by our military boot- 
straps before we could retaliate. A process which, except for 
valiant naval actions, required a full nine months to see us 
started on the long marches from Guadalcanal to Tokyo— 
and three years before we landed on the beaches of Normandy. 

Those who plan aggressions in the world have learned an 
object lesson they will not overlook. It has become almost 
axiomatic that the United States must be hit first and elimi- 
nated. We are the one powerful nation that stands athwart 
the road to world conquest ... and we intend to stay there. 

But look again! Will we have the time in which to syste- 
matically gather and train our forces if we are No. 1 target? 
The periods of preparation we had before may not be ours to 
use, The citizen-defenders of our country, who, mind you, are 
our “strength-in-depth”, may not have the time to wind up 
their personal affairs and learn the complicated techniques of 
fighting a modern war unless we have an immediate, primary 
defense. 

When Paul Revere awakened the New England country- 
side in 1775, those defenders of the republic about to be born 
merely brushed the sleep from their eyes, snatched their flint- 
locks from above the mantel, and threw themselves behind 
stone walls to repel the enemy. Their training was a part of 
their daily living, because an ability to use the rifle was tanta- 
mount to survival. There is an enormous gulf between that 

day and this age of electronics. 

The Reserve Officers Association slogan for this year’s 
National Defense Week is “Eternal Vigilance is the Price of 
Liberty.” The “vigilance” we are talking about cannot be lim- 
ited to mere watchful waiting . . . we must be prepared to 
meet force with force, if that is what the future holds. To 
borrow an expression from the Civil War, it will be up to 
our military planners to see that we “get thar fustest with 
the mostest.” 

Remember, it is our citizens from every walk of life and 
all kinds of professions who are the backbone of our military 
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streneth. If they are to defend their country, they must have 
the opportunity to be trained and ready. That takes time . 
time, that precious element of which we may have so little. 
What, then, is the solution to our pressing problem of 
national defense ? 
Must we patiently wait for the first blow to knock us flat, 
rippled and disabled on a scale far greater than Pearl Harbor? 

ind then, under this serious handicap, rebuild our military 
trength while at the same time warding off the repeated 
blows that are sure to follow? 

Are we left with no other alternative but to maintain a large 
standing military force and struggle beneath an enormous 
tax load?—with too many of our young men committed to 
military service instead of learning to become doctors, lawyers, 
mechanics and executives, as they surely will under our system 
of free enterprise? No! This, too, is undesirable. 

The answer, as I see it, lies in the policy that was outlined 
by our forefathers when they formed our government. George 
Washington, who was first in peace and first in war, clearly 
defined the basic principle of our national defense ... a small 
regular force backed up by a large well-trained, well-organ- 
ized and well-equipped reserve force. Our first President 
meant that reserve force to be made up of civilians... butchers, 
bakers and candlestick-makers, if you please ... who devote a 
part of their time to the art of military defense. That principle 
still holds, and is endorsed by our military leaders today, but 
its application must be geared to the age in which we live. 

We cannot escape the fact that to raise and train an armed 
force as large as we needed for victory in World War II will 
take time... and that after that, these men must be combat- 
conditioned before they can be effective defenders. Perhaps 
it will not take as much time as before, but it will take at least 
months. 

It logically follows, therefore, that we must have a trained, 
organized reserve force which can be mobilized in time to 
mount an adequate interim defense and turn the tide from 
defense to offense. Such a reserve force may mean that we will 
never have to go to war again. The bullies of the world would 
realize that the fellow they were about to pick on has an 
awfully big brother. 

Prior to World War II we did have a small reserve force, 
ind it was immediately of tremendous help. Without the 
trained reserve officers and men who took their places beside 
the regulars it might have taken us much too long a time to 

each full wartime footing. ‘The aggressor’s foothold could 
have become a stranglehold from which there was no escape. 
Before the last shot was fired in that conflict, plans were al- 
ready underway for the organization of reserve components in 
all branches of our armed services. ‘hese plans have pro- 
vressed, but they are far short of complete realization. There 


is a lot to be done... and part of the job must be taken on by 
you and me. It is up to us to see that our government does all 
it can to provide an adequate reserve for adequate defense. 

Mere numbers of men are not enough. Long lists of names 
in Washington do not constitute an adequate reserve force. 
To have a trained reserve force we must have the means by 
which they are trained .. . this calls for training centers and 
training facilities, and experienced military leaders whose full- 
time job it is to teach our reservists how to use modern weapons 
of defense. 

Right here in Atlanta you have plenty of men who are 
willing and anxious to be active reservists, but they must be 
backed up by all the people of the United States... by you 
and you and you... and by the Congress. 

There are now hundreds of thousands of men in this coun- 
try who are keeping abreast of the best means to defend their 
country. They are in this community, and hundreds of com- 
munities, throughout the land. Without fanfare, without seek- 
ing high reward, without clamoring for recognition, these 
reservists are attending drills in their training centers, such as 
they are, with but one purpose in mind ... to be prepared to 
defend our country in time. We of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation ask that you give them your full support. 

In his recent book “MODERN ARMS AND FREE 
MEN,” Dr. Vannevar Bush, our wartime director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, said: 

“There need be no more great wars; yet there may be... 
If democracy loses its touch, then no great war will be needed 
to overcome it. If it keeps and enhances its strength, no great 
war need come again. Yet there is chance and change, a great 
war may come in ways we do not see, and free men must be 
ready.” 

The reservist who may be your next door neighbor, asks 
only this “right to be ready.” 

| said at the beginning that I could not draw a pleasant pic- 
ture of assured peace and security. I sincerely wish that I 
could put my uniform away in mothballs forever, and I assure 
vou that that feeling is shared by my fellow members in the 
Reserve Officers Association. But we know that we cannot 
do so. 

The truth is this... mone of us knows how late it may be, 
none of us can afford the catastrophe of waking up some 
morning to find that, as a nation, our defenses were too little, 
too late. Our strength, in both regular and reserve forces, may 
tilt the scales of world affairs to lasting peace and security for 
all nations. If we can successfully combine these forces for 
defense, we will prevent another war. 

Now that we have the time, let’s work together to put our 
miltary house in order and build a reserve force which will 
protect our personal and national freedom. 


Total Business Diplomacy 


THERE IS AN AMERICAN CASE 
By CHARLES DOUGLAS JACKSON, Editor, Fortune, New York, N.Y. 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, April 1, 1950 and before 
Town Hall, Los Angeles, California, April 3, 1950 


WOULD LIKE to open with a quotation from a man 

who has recently achieved considerable prominence. In 

an extraordinary document recently made public, he said: 
“| realize that there are certain standards of moral behavior 
hat are in you and which you cannot disregard.” 


tiat 
Htow many of us here today recognize the author of that 


statement? It is from the confession of a British traitor to his 
oath of citizenship, the Soviet atomic spy who may have trig- 
gered a 20th Century Armageddon, Dr. Klaus Emil Fuchs. 
‘““There are cer’ain standards of moral behavior that are 
in you and which you cannot disregard.” 
Sixteen simple words which completely describe the chasm 
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between our world and the Soviet world—a chasm which is 
unbridgeable because it is not a chasm of ocean or land, of 
tariff or treaty, but a chasm of the inner compulsions—of the 
souls of men. 

And what irony that we should have to hear these words 
from that man! For these words are our birthright. A birth- 
right which we have taken so for granted that we have to 
hear it out of the mouth of an enemy in order to have it come 
alive for us. 

For a concept to have validity, it must be capable of being 
translated into action, and Dr. Fuchs and his former asso- 
ciates have been translating their concept into action every 
hour of every day. 

When you boil it all down, isn’t the problem facing America 
today whether or not we can translate our concept into action, 
not tomorrow, not next year, not when the Republicans come 
back in, but today and every day from here on out until either 
we have won, or we have persuaded the enemy that he can’t 
possibly win, and persuaded him with so much conviction that 
the forces of historical attrition will set in on his side of the 
fence. 

We Americans have a tradition of action on the concept of 
the moral standards that are in us. 

Every head of a family in this room has taken such action. 
A lot of us have carried it further in the sphere of the com- 
munity, town council work, community drives, etc. 

We have also a periodic sense of action-taking on a still 
higher level, the U. S. Government—when we vote, pay taxes, 
and participate in citizens’ committees. 

Now, suddenly, we are beginning to realize that we wear 
still another hat, which calls for even greater and graver 
action-taking than ever before. We are citizens of the world. 

This is obviously no startling new thought. Goodness knows 
how many people have stood up before groups like this over 
the past many decades and said the same thing. But today it 
does have a quality which is startling and now, and that is— 
whereas my predecessors were more or less “crying wolf”, I 
can say to you, ladies and gentlemen, ‘“‘This is it !’’ We are citi- 
zens of the world and we are going to have to do something 
about it. We are going to have to take action on those standards 
of moral behavior—or else! 

Speaking in California just a few weeks ago, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, coined the phrase “Total Diplomacy”’. 
It’s a wonderful description of citizen-action at the world 
level. 

But since most of us in this room are businessmen, and 
since business is our area of action, I’d like to expand the Sec- 
retary’s phrase to talk about ‘““Total BUSINESS Diplomacy”. 

To tell you what I mean by that I should first give you a 
little background, and then provide some examples. 

Business is the single, most powerful manifestation of this 
country and I’ll give you a statistic to prove my point. 

150-million Americans, about 7% of the world’s population, 
produce almost 50% of the world’s goods and consume almost 
everything they produce. 

Certainly many blessings contributed to that extraordinary 
statistic. The blessing of an incredibly rich land, the blessing 
ot a favorable political and economic climate, the blessing up to 
now of geographical security. Yet these blessings and hun- 
dreds of others would not add up to that statistic unless some- 
body had done something about it, and I submit that it was 
the American businessman who catalyzed nature, politics, and 
economics into the creation of that statistic. Over the years, 
his moral and social sense may not have always been of the 
highest. Goodness knows that pendulum has swung widely 
enough. But today as we strike a balance, that statistic adds 
up to good and not to evil, for it unquestionably means for 








the inhabitants of the U.S. the most for the most people at 
the least material and moral cost. 

And it cannot stop—for if it stops, we go down the drain, 
and if we go, Dr. Fuchs’ confession will have been in vain. 

So I believe—and I’m sure you do, too—that Business 
Enterprise is a marvellously powerful, adaptable and wholly 
American asset, and perhaps—when it is driving at full steam 
—perhaps more powerful than any number of atom bombs. 
What then do I mean when I say Total Business Diplomacy. 

For one example I take you first to Indonesia. 

On December 28, 1949, the United States of Indonesia was 
born—just three months ago. It has 75-million people, half 
the population of the United States. It has some of the world’s 
richest natural resources. And yet it is desperately poor. It has 
absolutely no industry to supply even the rock bottom needs of 
its people. For all of these reasons the Government, at least 
theoretically democratic in form, is in daily jeopardy of being 
engulfed by the Communist wave. 

The United States has got to do something about Indonesia. 

Last month our Government announced that $100-million 
were available for a loan to Indonesia. But the point | want 
to make now is what happens after the loan, something in 
which American businessmen can play a conclusive part. 

I have here an extraordinary exhibit. It is the procurement 
list prepared by the Indonesian Government and a most color- 
ful American character named Matthew Fox, who is prepar- 
ing to enterprise in Indonesia. 

It lists 291 items, and the dollar value of those items is 
$800-million. It goes all the way from 108,600 boxes of paper 
clips to put the Government in business, to diesel locomotives. 

But I am going to take a much more humble item to illus- 
trate my point. The item is shovels. 

The Indonesian Government needs 2,640,000 shovels. 
These shovels can be bought in the United States for $51%- 
million. 

But there is another way of getting these shovels into the 
hands of Indonesian ditch diggers. An enterprising American 
could set up a shovel blade stamping plant in Indonesia for 
$400,000. That is a real figure, involving an existing plant 
in the U.S., and includes cost of dismantling, shipment, and 
rebuilding. The steel to make 2,640,000 shovel blades can 
be bought in this country for approximately a half million 
dollars. Indonesia has plenty of hard wood and plenty of 
people to work that hard wood to make handles, and obviously 
Indonesians can assemble these shovels—at a dollar cost of 
only $1-million. 

So there is the American decision! Do we go for the fast 
buck now, actually nothing more than the very tax dollars 
we gave the Indonesian Government, with no real fundamen- 
tal improvement in the native standard of living, except a 
shovel in his hand—or do we settle for 25¢ cash now, plus the 
income from a functioning Indonesian plant, plus the long- 
term vista of what 75-million people with slowly increasing 
earned money in their pockets can and will want to buy from 
this country which their own country cannot possibly produce. 

This is the kind of thing that must be understood and must 
be acted upon by American businessmen. We cannot afford 
another 75-million communists nor should we as business dip- 
lomats be willing to accept an exclusively government-to-gov- 
ernment solution. 

For my secon illustration I would like to move to Western 
Europe and ECA. Right now Paul Hoffman is on the con- 
gressional frying pan—he is trying to get $3-billion for ECA’s 
third year and he is not having an easy time of it. Some of 
our legislators are quite simply tired of what they consider 
hand-outs, others are honestly fearful about the second part 
of his request. That second part is ECA’s belief that it is 
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necessary to take steps now to prepare for ECA’s end in 1952 
by letting our Western allies close their dollar gaps, letting 
them earn more U.S. dollars through exports to America, 
rather than to continue getting those dollars as gifts from U.S. 
taxpayers, 

‘These congressmen are afraid that American industry will 
be ruined, that American workers will be thrown out of work, 
that the American standard of living will be lowered because 
floods of low-priced goods, produced by under-paid foreign 
workers will suddenly invade the American markets if we 
lower those tariff barriers. 

Well, I am sure that if for one second we could all be 
absolutely honest and disinterested in our own minds, we 
would all agree that this is nonsense. More real tommyrot has 
been spoken and printed on this subject than on any other I 
know of. 

If you have a pencil handy, and if the management isn’t 
looking, I wish you would just jot down on the tablecloth 
your guess as to the answers to two questions I am going 
to read. 

1.—How many cents out of each income dollar do we now 
spend to buy manufactured or semi-manufactured goods from 
the rest of the world? 


2.—By what percentage of our national income does Mr. 
Hoffman wish to raise foreign imports? 


I'll give you the correct figures—out of every dollar of our 
national income only three cents are spent on imports, and of 
these three cents, 114 go for raw materials which are by and 
large non-competitive and essential. 

This leaves 114 cents to cover all the manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods which we buy from the entire world. 
Poor old Great Britain’s share of the American dollar in 1949, 
for example, was about one mil. 

Now the answer to question 2. 

By 1953 Mr. Hoffman wants us to have increased our 
imports from Europe by slightly under $1-billion—that is less 
than 1% of the wholesale—(repeat wholesale) value of Amer- 
ican production for one year. But wait a minute—of this 
billion, only $400-million is in goods competitive with our 
own American products—so that brings the bogey-man down 
to about 14rd of 1%. 

But the real gimmick in this is the means by which Mr. 
Hoffman proposes to increase our imports. 

Despite much talk to the contrary, Mr. Hoffman doesn’t 
propose to reduce tariffs, except in a very few cases. What he 
is attacking strongly is customs procedure which is something 
guite different from the tariff which is the charge on the 
imported article. 

What happens at the dock when the goods have arrived has 
often been called the invisible barrier—it is actually a cham- 
ber of horrors, of which no American, even the wildest high 
tariff conservationist, can be proud. 

For instance, here are some examples reported in FOR- 
TUNE’s December, 1949 article “The U.S. Tariff”: “a 
traveler, sending home a rug that he innocently entered as 
worth the $100 it cost him in Persia, could become liable for 
$710 worth of customs fines and duties and perhaps a jail 
sentence besides. (If he tried to throw the rug away at cus- 
toms, he would still owe them $150.) 

‘Because of the inclusiveness of the phrasing of the lace 
and fringed classifications, for instance, European exporters 
ot fringed rugs pay 45 per cent instead of the 30 per cent 
called for in the carpet classification.” 

“Boxed candy from the Netherlands was refused admit- 
tance because, although the net weight was clearly printed 
on the label, the appraiser thought the corrugated paper in 


which each candy was wrapped took up so much space that 
the appearance of the package was ‘misleading’.” English 
exporters of men’s sweaters with appliqued neckbands were 
subjected to the embroidery duty (45 per cent) instead of the 
sweater duty (25 per cent). 

“An exporter of fine wrapping paper, who had secured a 
reasonable ‘advisory’ classification from New York customs, 
found that when he shipped to San Francisco he had to pay 
the much higher rate on ‘bible’ paper. Many an upholstered 
chair pays the duty on wool, as do corn plasters; the British 
claim that a recent shipment of sheep shears was classified as 
surgical instruments (40 per cent duty).” 

As to the tariff itself—I would like to quote from a letter 
Paul Hoffman recently wrote to Senator H. Alexander Smith 
who was questioning him about the ECA appropriation and 
tariffs— 

“Our experience with the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act indicates that it is possible to reduce duties in many 
industries without doing serious harm to American businesses. 
Actually, in the event of serious injury to American business 
because of a concession in reciprocal tariff negotiations, the 
Tariff Commission is required to increase rates. Only the fol- 
lowing industries have applied for relief under the ‘escape’ 
clause: spring clothes pins, candied marrons, wool knit berets, 
whiskey, crude petroleum, hops, rattan reeds, sponges, nar- 
cissus bulbs, knit gloves and mittens, woven silk fabric, stencil 
silk and women’s fur-felt hat bodies. A formal investigation 
was ordered in the case of clothes pins, but the case was later 
dismissed. The next eight cases were dismissed for lack of 
evidence of serious injury.” 

Mr. Hoffman displayed extraordinary sense and courage a 
few weeks ago when he appeared before a congresisonal com- 
mittee looking into ECA’s problems. And I must say that the 
congressional committee displayed extraordinary restraint in 
dealing with Mr. Hoffman’s statements. 15 or 20 years ago 
no U.S. businessman would have made such a statement and 
certainly no congressional committee would have accepted its 
logic. What Mr. Hoffman said in effect was—‘‘Look, Gentle- 
men, you can’t have it both ways. If you believe that Western 
Europe must be bolstered in the interest of the safety of the 
United States you have got to allow these people to earn 
enough dollars to buy in this country. And the only way that 
they can earn those dollars is through selling to the United 
States people. The additional amount involved, $400-million, 
cannot conceivably disrupt American national economy, but 
I will admit that it is going to bring about pinpoint dislocations 
which can be taken care of by intelligent planning by gov- 
ernment and industry. 

“On the other hand you can let this whole business seek 
its own level. If you do so you will balance trade between 
Europe and the United States at about $3-billion, and at this 
level not only will Europe be thrown into chaos but the loss 
of exports from the United States will be greater than the loss 
of business brought about by increased European exports, and 
this would bring about a far more serious dislocation than the 
pinpoints I have referred to. So, Gentleman, make up your 
minds, but don’t kid yourselves that the loss of exports will 
not be more serious than the displacement of sales in this 
country brought about by increased imports.” 

Now I would like to say to you that just as Paul Hoffman 
told these congressmen that they could not talk out of both 
sides of their mouth at once, so also, United States business 
cannot talk out of both sides of its mouth at once. 

If we believe in Total Business Diplomacy—if we believe 
that the economy of Western Europe must be maintained, we 
must accept the consequences and not do what so many of us 
have done over the past several years—which is to agree in 
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principle but act so that the principle applies to every other 
businessman but ourselves. 


* * #*# 


And now I would like to use a scary word—WAR—because 
there can be no discussion of Total Business Diplomacy with- 
out including it. 

The “cold” or “hot” adjective, generally used to describe 
it, is not the important word. The important word is “War”, 
which is the state in which this nation finds itself today, 
incredible as it may seem as we look at our super-abounding, 
peacelike activity. 

An American characteristic which is as much a manifesta- 
tion of our temperament as of our tradition is to consider each 
foreign crisis as an independent, isolated phenomenon. When 
the Russians put on the Berlin blockade and we countered 
with the successful airlift, practically all of America happily 
rubbed its hands together and said, ‘““That’s that!” 

Of course, it wasn’t “that” and nothing will be “that” 
until the war is over. Because, far from our containing imperial 
Soviet Russia with our kind of world, we are actually an 
island surrounded by a Russian ring. On the circumference 
of that ring are appearing and will continue to appear the 
pulsing salients of Russian pressure. These are not isolated 
crises to be independently considered and separately dealt with. 
They are all one, single, implacable effort. 

Let’s take a quick tour around that ring and although pre- 
dicting is a dangerous game, I think we can make a pretty 
shrewd guess as to where salients are likely to occur in the 
next year to 18 months, 

Most immediately there are the frankly Communist-ordered 
strikes in France whose primary purpose is to interfere with 
U.S. arms shipments. These may spread to Belgium and 
Holland. In Italy, more Communist-ordered strikes. The 
Communists there feel that they have a double oppor- 
tunity, not only halting the immediate operation or service, 
but also creating such chaos, unrest and fright that the gov- 
ernment can no longer remain in power. 

Germany is an extraordinarily dangerous mess, with an 
action timetable scheduled to begin in May when the Com- 
munist youth movement plans its demonstration. Demonstra- 
tion is a gentle word for it. Actually, it will have the numerical 
proportions of an army, it is being trained like an army, it 
will be maneuvered like an army, and it will have to be met 
with the equivalent of an army. 

And we aren’t through with the Berlin blockade. By now 
the Russians have almost completed a railroad bypass around 
our part of Berlin so that we will not be able to impose a 
counter-blockade of rail traffic into East Germany, which 
proved so effective last time. If the Russians jam our bad 
weather landing devices and bypass their rail traffic our Berlin 
position may become desperate. 

Communist radio and agents are constantly undermining 
West Germans with the easy, plausible themes of “(Germany 
must be united”, ‘““The Anglo-Americans are dismantling your 
industry and ruining your economy to preserve Wall Street”, 
“The Russians are prepared to withdraw their army of occu- 
pation, why won’t the Americans”. 

All this and much more against a backdrop of the sullen 
misery of a conquered, occupied, ruined, unrepentant and 
highly nationalistic people. In satellite Hungary, Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, American citizens are being tried 
and sentenced, diplomatic personnel is being evicted and Amer- 
ican installations reduced to the vanishing point. 

In Yugoslavia the question is, how long can Russia tolerate 
the Tito heresy. If she were to decide it was intolerable and 
make a successful move she would then have achieved the 





ambition that Stalin shares with centuries of Czars, access 
to the Mediterranean. 

If we were to turn our military back on Greece and Turkey 
for five minutes the fat would again be in the fire there. 

Russia doesn’t even have to agitate in India and Pakistan. 
The Hindus and the Pakistani make their own chaos and if 
things really flare up Russia will be ready either as “pacifier” 
or arsonist. Remember Kipling’s Bear that walks like a man? 

Burma and Malaya are piles of tinder. 

In Indo-China, the French have almost 150,000 badly 
equipped soldiers. The idea was that Emperor Bao Dai, set 
up by the French as head of Indo-China, was to build an army 
and police force to cope with internal problems while the 
French troops would man the border to repel Chinese Com- 
munist activity. 

What actually happened was that Ho Chi Minh, the Com- 
munist leader, hit first and hit hard. Not only has Bao Dai 
not been able to take care of Ho Chi Minh but neither have 
the French, whose lack of mobilized equipment has left them 
floundering, and the net of it all today is a Communist gue- 
rilla state within Bao Dai’s state, an almost impotent French 
force and practically free entry to Mao Tze Tung if and 
when he chooses. And even worse, if trouble were to break out 
in France these 150,000 sorely needed French soldiers in Indo- 
China could neither be reinforced nor supplied. 

Skipping over China we come to Formosa and Japan. For- 
mosa is anxiously awaiting a full scale amphibious invasion 
from China and in Japan Communists are constantly stirring 
the labor unions. 

Communist guerillas roam the Philippines. 

And so we have practically boxed the compass of Soviet 
aspirations, but it wasn’t done for the purpose of lecturing 
on geography, or to spell out a hopeless situation. It had a 
different purpose. 

As Americans we must believe and continue to believe that 
something can be done about it. 

In Western Europe, ECA dollars have done a good job. 
In Greece and Turkey, arms and military advice have done a 
good job. These two devices appear to have suited the situa- 
tions to which they were applied. But there are graver situ- 
ations where these may be inadequate and we should face 
this possibility sooner rather than later. 

Another American characteristic, the result of our expe- 
rience in this century, is to be incapable of conceiving shooting 
without war, or to conceive of war without its being a world 
war. 

Once upon a time, when everybody played according to more 
or less the same rules, this country used to make foreign policy 
decisions on serious matters. There was always a choice 
between right and wrong but sometimes to act on the “right” 
involved the use of an old-fashioned thought. The decision 
might “provoke war’’, so the decision was compromised or 
modified so that it wouldn’t “provoke war”’. 

Can any one here, knowing what they know, having seen 
what they have seen, still believe that Stalin can be “pro- 
voked”, or Malenkov, or Molotov, or any of them? If better 
provoking is to be done they will do it and if war is to come, 
it will be at the time and place of their choosing. 

So—let us get over our complex about shooting and realize 
that the “right” decisions need not be compromised if they can 
be implemented, and that the “right” actions will be a warning 
and a hope all over the world. 

If that sounds like double-talk, let me make it straight. 

There may develop—there probably will develop over the 
coming months, situations where armed action by us, not by 
Greeks or Berliners, may seem the right decision; for instance, 
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when the Shanghai Communists refused to allow 2,000 Ameri- 
ans to leave on American transports sent to fetch them. 

The consideration should no longer be, “will it provoke 
war?” The considerations are American lives, can the mission 
he successfully accomplished, is the operation worth the virile 
while of a virile nation. 

In other words, the fact that our soldiers are shot at and 
shoot back, or even that we shoot first—the fact that a Rus- 

ian or Communist soldier gets hurt—is no longer an act of 
war according to the new Russian rules. 

“Tf you step across that line, it means war” is 19th century 
talk to the men in the Kremlin. 

Equally true is the fact that successful American missions, 
and I underscore the word “successful”, instead of provoking 
var will be the strongest and most universally understood and 
accepted provocation for peace that we can produce in the 
fantastic world we live in. 

A shot has been heard around the world before. It can be 
ay iin. 

* * * 

Having opened with a quotation, I would like to close with 
one, a newspaper editorial entitled “There Is An American 
Case.” 

“Even to see that there is an American case is not easy. All 
of us have been brought up to assume its existence as a part 
of the natural order of our lives; we have as little thought 
of defending it as of safeguarding the air we breathe. Just as 
we are conscious of the air only when it is sullied with a bad 
smell, we have usually been conscious of our American frame 
of lite only when presented with some one of its many imper- 
fections. We must now realize that behind all the imper- 
tections there is a frame of life, that there is a powerful case 
for it, and that the imperfections, no matter how unpleasant, 
are of importance only when the basic framework is not 
threatened. 

“It is not easy to see that there is an American case; it is 


not easy to understand that it needs defense or to do what 
the defense demands. It is not easy to grasp the fact that if we 
believe there is a case worth dying for, even such seemingly 
tremendous questions as that of whether we should or should 
not ‘keep out of war’ sink to a relatively secondary and prag- 
matic level. It is not easy to understand that if we are to 
defend America we have to defend her despite her defects; we 
may be obliged loyally to carry out policies with which we 
disagree or follow leaders we would prefer to see replaced, 
to subordinate our private wishes, to defer our projects for 
reform. None of this is easy. But as we start voting billions 
for defense, we must realize that even billions will not buy a 
nickel’s worth of safety unless we believe that there is an 
American case and that it is a case worth fighting for and 
worth dying for.” 

Do you remember 1940 and those days of confusion and 
doubt ? That was the year France fell. Stalin and Hitler were 
allies. England was alone and seemed helpless. Here, men 
were confused and some were fearful. 

The editorial I have just read appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on the morning of June 1, 1940. It could 
have appeared this morning! 

So—in the midst of today’s confusions and paradoxes, let us 
agree—agree with conviction, agree with strength—that the 
“standards of moral behavior’ discovered too late by traitor 
Fuchs are indeed in us. And let us also agree that there is 
an American Case. 

And, finally, let us agree that the basic ingredient, the guts 
of Total Business Diplomacy is to support hope, aid and cour- 
age. Hope for freedom everywhere. Aid to maintain freedom 
wherever we can reach. Courage to restore freedom when that 
is the “right” decision. 

We are at long last the final custodians of freedom, in a 
position to do something about it. 

We can write the history of the 20th Century today. The 
chapter heading cannot be Despair. It must be Hope. 


Business and Government 


GREATER TEAMWORK TO EXPAND U. S. ECONOMY 
By CLARK CLIFFORD, Attorney, former Special Counsel to the President of the United States 
Delivered before The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, March 24, 1950 


R. MILLER, Distinguished Guests and Members 
of the Executives’ Club: Mr. Miller is a past mas- 
ter at introducing. As I listened to that exceedingly 

gracious introduction, I must confess that | began to get inter- 
ested, myself, in what | was going to say. 

I have heard of the Executives’ Club for some time. I hear 
about it occasionally from a friend of mine in Washington 
who feels that he perhaps personifies or exemplifies the spirit 
of this Club. He considers himself a lifelong member. I’m 
not sure but that he thinks he may be the head of this organi- 
zation, and that man is Alben Barkley. 

As time goes on, and as I listen to many speeches, I find 
more and more that I am interested in the background of the 
man making the speech. I wonder whether or not he is 
approaching his subject objectively, or whether or not he is 
just airing his prejudices. I think there is perhaps some benefit 
that you might have from my background, as Mr. Miller gave 
it to you. 

When I was in the practice in St. Louis for sixteen years, 
our firm did, I suppose, 90 per cent corporate law practice. 
During the time that | was with the President in the White 


House, the years of training I had received with that law 
firm were very valuable to me. 

My father, during his lifetime, was an executive with the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

I believe in the free enterprise system. I believe in it deeply. 
I detest Communism, I abhor Fascism, and I think that social- 
ism is a snare and a delusion. 


Basic PHiLosopy or Fair DEAL 


I believe that if I am to be of some service and benefit to 
you men who have taken your time to come here, I might give 
you my concepts of the basic philosophy of what has become 
known as the Fair Deal. 

I believe that there is a good deal of misunderstanding about 
it. | know that there is a good deal of distortion with refer- 
ence to it. It is not my purpose to make a political speech. I 
speak to you men not as Democrats or Republicans, but as 
Americans who are confronted with the most complex and 
dificult problems with which I think this country has ever 
been faced. 

1 believe that in your experience—as in mine—you find 
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that as you hear about a subject or as you hear about a man, 
you get certain reactions. You often find that as you learn 
more about the approach that a man has to a subject, you learn 
that a better understanding of his view leads to greater accept- 
ance of that view. I present my comments here today so that 
you may at least have before you the philosophy upon which 
the Fair Deal is based. 

In his “State of the Union” message of January, 1949, 
President Truman, near the end of that message, made this 
statement: “I believe that every citizen and every segment 
of our economy is entitled to a fair deal from his government.” 
Now, he didn’t say any particular citizens or any particular 
segments, but all citizens and all segments are entitled to a 
fair deal from this government. 

I believe that if we are to understand a philosophy— 
whether it be sociological or political or economic—we would 
do well to consider what are the goals and the ideals of that 
particular philosophy. I believe that the goals of the Fair Deal 
are best expressed in another “State of the Union” message 
which was delivered in January, 1948. In that message an 
effort was made to present an over-all summation of this basic 
philosophy, and in that message five major goals were set 
forth. Of those five, | will comment briefly on the first three 
and devote a little more time to the last two. Those five goals 
were: 

1. Secure the basic rights of our people. 

2. Develop our human resources. 

3. Conserve and develop our natural resources. 

4. Strengthen and expand our domestic economy in order 
to have greater prosperity. 

5. Achieve a just and lasting peace in the world. 

There is an idealism expressed in these goals which I believe 
will serve as a guide, no matter what our various political 
faiths may be. I believe that they present the substance of the 
democratic concept of life in this country. 

Goal No. 1: ‘Secure the essential rights of our citizens.” 
We have an exceedingly difficult and complex problem with 
reference to a large minority group in this country. It is sim- 
ple, I think, to sit back and say that we must just let it find its 
own level and that ultimately it will work itself out. I believe 
that we cannot do that. 

At the time of the genesis of this nation you will recall the 
phrases that were used—new phrases then, in the Eighteenth 
Century: “All men are created equal” —“The dignity of man” 
—‘*Man has an inalienable right to govern himself.’ Those 
are the basic tenets upon which the status of the individual 
was conceived by this country’s founding fathers. 

I believe that every year we must make some progress in 
this field. I believe that we cannot have second-class citizens in 
this country. I believe that there must be extended to our 
people economic and political opportunity, educational oppor- 
tunity, opportunity for health and happiness. I believe that it 
is particularly important now because all of you men are con- 
scious that there is a basic, ideological struggle going on in the 
world between capitalism and Communism, between democ- 
racy as we know it and totalitarianism as it is offered to the 
world by the Soviet Union. If we can’t make democracy work 
in this country, we will have an exceedingly difficult time 
selling it to the world. 

The second goal was “Develop our human resources.” A 
nation is no stronger than the people in that nation. Part of 
the philosophy offered to this country by the Fair Deal is the 
development of our human resources in a number of ways, 
keeping in mind that each individual should have the right, 
mainly through his own efforts, to find a life of happiness 
under our form of government. 

So there is offered a housing program. It is difficult to 









develop decent human beings in this country if they live in 
slums. It is difficult to raise children into self-respecting human 
beings if they haven’t had a proper home in which to be reared. 
So the housing program is offered with that thought and that 
goal in mind. 

Every individual in order to lead a constructive life and a 
useful life, has to have some feeling of security. The govern- 
ment offers—and it is being broadened, as you know—a social 
security program, so that after the ordinary individual has 
spent his years at work, he may look forward to some degree 
or type of security. 

There has also been offered unemployment insurance, and 
sickness and disability benefits, so that the great body of our 
people can feel that security is increasing for them. 

I think a significant element is present there. Basically, those 
programs must ultimately depend upon the fact that a person 
is making some contribution to the general welfare and the 
economy of this nation. 

We have a health program that has caused a great deal of 
controversy, but if we are to develop our human resources, 
the level of physical well-being of our people must be raised. 
It was a shocking fact that during the war, one-third of our 
young men in the most vigorous time of their lives had to be 
turned down for military service because of physical defects. 
The program offers more nurses, more doctors, more hospitals. 
It has also raised for discussion the highly controversial health 
insurance question, which ultimately will have to be worked 
out and | think can be worked out with adjustments. 

Those are illustrations of the attention and thought being 
given to the development of the human resources of this nation. 

The third great goal is the conservation and development 
of our natural resources. That has become a matter of tre- 
mendous concern to all of us because of the unsettled condi- 
tion that the world is in today. In the early years of the 
development of this nation, wastefulness was the rule, rather 
than the exception. We are not so rich any more that we can 
waste the great resources that God saw fit to give us. We 
must have definite conservation and development programs 
including preservation of our forests. We must conserve our 
soil, which is so important because we have been losing it at 
a tremendous rate year after year. We must have development 
of our great river valleys, so that we will have flood control, 
and so that we can develop great hydro-electric power projects 
which add so much to the wealth of this nation. 

I think there is general agreement throughout most of the 
branches of government and among the opposing parties of the 
need for that conservation program. 

It is my thought—I offer it solely as my own notion—that 
the expenditures that go into the development of human 
resources and the development of our natural resources are 
really not expenditures. Those constitute investments; invest- 
ments in the future of this nation and I think that if those 
investments are made now, the return will be many times the 
original cost, 

When the question comes up as to the propriety of certain 
appropriations, I think they cannot be judged on the basis 
of their being expenditures, but there must be considered the 
element that they constitute investments in the future of this 
nation, so thet our power and influence can grow as the years 
pass. 


STRENGTHEN Domestic Economy 


The fourth great goal is one that has particular significance 
to this group: “Strengthen and expand our domestic economy, 
in order that we may have greater prosperity.” 

Now, I believe that we can generally agree today that. 
economically speaking, this nation is in good shape. Take the 
various segments of our economy. 
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‘There are the farmers. Of course, many of you are much 
more familiar with the condition the farmers are in than I 
am because of the work you do. You know that the farmers 
are getting good prices for their crops. They have had good 
crops. They have paid off their mortgages. ‘They have money 
in the bank. Farmers are generally in as healthful a condition 

] think any of us can recall. 

Government takes a certain element of pride in that, for, 
as you know, that is an exceedingly important segment of our 
economy because of its effect upon the general economic picture. 

Labor is in good condition. Some 58,000,000 are employed, 
vetting good wages with social security programs which I 
think in many instances are likely to be broadened, broadened 
perhaps as a result of agreement between the leaders of both 
parties. One problem is present, however, which I will refer 
to. later—one that needs consideration—that is, there is some 
increase in unemployment that exists at this time. 


Business is in good condition. I don’t know if it is generally 
| 


known, but in the last.three or four years, business has been 
In 1946 business set a new record for corporate 
rofits after taxes. Some $12 billion dollars were earned after 
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exceptional, 

16. In 1947 another new record was set-—$18 billion 
dollars after taxes was the record in 1947. In 1948, for the 
third consecutive year, another record was set—business earned 
$21 billion dollars after taxes. In 1949 there was a slacking 
off. We had the recession in the first six months. We had the 
tee] strike in 1949, but even at that, the estimated figure will 
be in excess of $17 billion dollars after taxes. 

Il think we can all take a good deal of comfort from the 
fact that the basic segments of our economic picture are in 
such a healthful condition. 

| think the situation which existed in ’49 had a peculiar 
lesson in it for all of us. I’m sure it is not a new thought. I 
don’t know on how many occasions you might have compared 
1949 with 1929. Remember, in ’29, when the break came, 
farm prices tobogganed downward and the farmer’s purchasing 
power was practically nil. You recall 20- and 30-cent wheat, 
and 10-and 20-cent corn. I once came across a book published 
by the University of lowa during those days, and it had helpful 
hints on how to use corn as fuel. Just think—that was in 1932 
and °33; they were using corn for fuel. 

When the farmer’s purchasing power stopped, other ele- 
ments of our economy ground to a halt. Many persons were 
thrown out of work. ‘Their purchasing power stopped, and 
the downward spiral went into operation until it reached the 
bottom. 

In the beginning of 1949 there were a number of elements 
present that were also present back in ’29. In the first place, 
there was a psychology—in some quarters, quite strong—a 
fear that we were entering a period of depression. Many mer- 
chants stopped buying. A number of customers stopped buying, 
temporarily. hat caused orders to stop at the factory. People 
were laid off. Unemployment increased, and it looked at one 
time as though the situation might develop into a serious 
depression. 

Two Major REASONS 

Now I believe there are two reasons that it didn’t—two 
major reasons. One was, I think, attributed to business. I 
think the attitude of business at the time—the statesmanship, 
if you will, that business exercised—had a great deal to do 
with it. 1 think that many of the lessons that business had 
learned through the forties and in the early thirties were 
exceedingly helpful. For instance, 1 think that inventory man- 
agement was greatly improved. It seems clear that a major 
share of the credit for the minor nature of the recession in 
‘49 goes to business. 

I believe that a second very important factor concerned cer- 


tain policies of your government. I submit them to you so 
that you might consider whether or not they were helpful, also. 

When farm prices started downward in ’29, there was no 
leveling; they went down and down and down. When farm 
prices started down in early ’49, they began to encounter the 
support levels, and a number of crops and other articles and 
products sold at their support level. Farm purchasing power 
was kept at a relatively high level. 

When employees were laid off in 1949 their unemployment 
insurance began to go into operation. Older folks who had 
retired, who were on old age pensions, had their compensation 
coming in to them. That helped maintain their purchasing 
power. 

I think that the floor under wages as set by the Minimum 
Wage Law had a good deal to do with keeping up the mainte- 
nance of purchasing power in this country. I think that the 
Federal Deposit Insurance plan for the insurance of accounts 
in banks was a helpful factor. You recall the many bank fail- 
ures that occurred in ’29, and the almost infinitesimal num- 
ber—if any, really—that occurred in 1949. I believe that the 
cooperation there of business and government, with each using 
the best judgment of which it was capable, brought us through 
a situation which might have had great dangers in it for all 
of us. 

I believe that government economists generally agree that 
1950 will be a good year. They find present in our economy 
those major elements which make for prosperity. I think there 
is really not a dissenting voice or a major dissenting voice in 
government with reference to 1950. 

There is the problem I mentioned briefly before—perhaps 
now it is a cloud on the horizon no larger than a man’s hand. 
The problem is this: although we have maintained in latter 
49 and early ’50 a high level of employment and a high level 
of prosperity, there is an increase in the number of unem- 
ployed. This confronts us with a basic question we cannot 
ignore. 

Every year now our labor force in this country is augmented 
by the admission of a million new individuals. Every year a 
number of persons are thrown out of employment because of 
advances in machinery, labor-saving devices and other devel- 
opments of that kind that make for greater efficiency. Even 
though our economy remains at the present high level, we will 
have each year an increasing number of unemployed. If that 
is permitted, I believe it will indicate that we are not capable 
of meeting this problem, and that there is something basically 
wrong in our system. 

I think it can be met. It can be met in one major way, and 
that is thorugh an expanding economy. 

Now, briefly, some figures. The total national output last 
year was some $258 billion dollars. If, in the next ten years, 
we can increase that total national output only at the rate of 
increase that we have found is a normal and reasonable rate 
of increase, eliminating depressions, then in ten years that 
total national output would go up to $350 billion instead of 
the present $258 billion. We should reasonably expect a $90 
billion increase in total national output. 

Now let’s look at our families in this country. There are 
some 46 million families. One-third, or about 11 million fam- 
ilies in this country, have less than $2,000 a year income. About 
half of those 46 million families have less than $3,000 a vear 
income, and about two-thirds of the 46 million families have 
less than $4,000. 

Now, there is the great market in this country. There is the 
great solution to this economic problem of increasing unem- 
ployment. There are the new markets for business. If one- 
half of this increase—that $90 billion increase in total national 
output—is utilized in such a manner that the low level of 
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$2,000 a year for 11 million families is brought up to $4,000 
a year, which probably could constitute a reasonably decent 
American standard of living, then we have opened up an 
entirely new field, a new market for many of our products. 
To raise that low level of $2,000 up to $4,000 would consume 
only one-half of that $90 billion increase in our total national 
output. The other half would be channeled and would be 
devoted to increasing the incomes of those in the higher brack- 
ets of income, paying greater rewards for business initiative 
and business efficiency and for increasing capital improve- 
ments in this country. 

Here is a tremendous task that can only be performed by 
government and business working together. I think it consti- 
tutes perhaps the greatest domestic challenge that confronts all 
of us today as Americans. 


CRITICISMS OF GOVERNMENT 


I would like to talk about comments I find as I read and as 
i listen to my friends and others talking—three major criti- 
cisms directed at government, or, if you will, at the adminis- 
tration today. R 

One has to do with the cost of government. It is a large 
subject. I shan’t go into it in any detail. I want to leave but 
two thoughts with you on that. 

As you read all of the great mass of articles today written 
upon the cost of government, consider in the first place that 
71 cents out of every dollar today that the government spends 
goes for the payment of past wars and the prevention of future 
wars. Should any of you men now or in the future—as you may 
—be in government, and vested with the responsibility of na- 
tional security, I submit I don’t believe you would find that you 
could trim that down. It is a very large sum, but I don’t believe 
you can trim it down. It is some $31 billion dollars out of a 
budget of $42 billion dollars for this fiscal year, but I believe 
that—faced with the responsibility that governmental leaders 
have today—you would think a long time before you trimmed 
that down, particularly after we have found out, beyond a 
question of a doubt, that within the last four or five months 
there has been an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union. 

The second major criticism I hear has to do with the high 
cost of farm price support programs, and the development of 
huge surpluses, particularly of perishables. That is a problem 
that is not going to be solved right now. I don’t find anybody 
in Washington who feels that we should dispense with the 
farm price support program. It has brought benefits to our 
economy. I think that of the solutions offered, the best one that 
I have heard is the Brannan Plan. I think it definitely offers 
an area for investigation to find out what the final solution 
of this problem is. Supporters of the Brannan Plan contend— 
and I think with considerable force and persuasion—that it 
can provide farmers with a fair income; it can give consumers 
a better break on the perishables—meat, milk, eggs and butter 
—and it can prevent the accumulation of the tremendous sur- 
pluses that offend the sense of economy of all of us. 

The third criticism 1 hear is one I would like a good deal 
of time to speak about. It is the contention that the policies 
of government today are leading toward a “Welfare State,” 
and that as we progress toward that mythical “Welfare State,” 
the free enterprise system is being destroyed. 

I would like to submit this, as one of the major thoughts 
that I might impart to you, for whatever it is worth to you: 
It is my deep conviction that the policies offered by the party 
in power today are acting to preserve the free enterprise system. 

I believe that the people in this country today will not 
permit the operation of the system that existed in 1900 or in 
1910. I think that we have to realize that it is not the Presi- 
dent who will dictate what our economic system will be. It 





is not the Congress. It is not you gentlemen here today. It 
is the people in this country who will determine the type of 
economic system that they want, and if the free enterprise 
system will provide them with widely enough distributed and 
disseminated benefits, then that is the system that they will 
go along with. 

I believe it is the best. I believe it is the only system that 
can operate under our democratic form of government, and 
every day that 1 worked, where I formerly worked, that con- 
viction became deeper. You can’t see Communism work, with 
its detestable deterioration of the individual, and you can’t see 
Fascism work, and you can’t see the illusion of socialism work 
without having formed in your heart and in your mind a 
deeper conviction that we must do everything in our power 
to preserve the free enterprise system. 

It isn’t going to be preserved unless government and business 
can join together as partners in a joint enterprise and preserve 
it. Just as an illustration, 175 years ago George the Third 
had a system in this country. It was a political philosophy 
and system. It suited him fine; he liked it, but the people in 
this country protested against it. He didn’t do anything 
about it. 

I have often thought that with some slight giving on his 
part, if he had “rolled with the punch” a little, and made 
some concessions here and some concessions there, the whole 
history of this nation might have been different. But he stood 
up and said, “No, this is the system, and this is the way it is 
going to be done,” and he was inundated. 

I don’t believe that we can make that mistake today. I 
believe the people have to feel that their small share of this 
country is just as much theirs as it is yours and mine, and 
they have to receive benefits from it. They have to feel that 
they have a right to decent housing and to a job that they are 
worth, and to decent health and a decent place in which to 
bring up their families. 

I believe that we are equal to the job, but I think that if 
we don’t recognize that there is in existence today a deep, 
fundamental change in this country, we wil! miss the boat. 
I think that future generations will see it just as clearly as 
we now see the revolutionary atmosphere that came into exist- 
ence in the Eighteenth Century. | think future generations 
will see it as clearly as we are now able to look back and see 
the Industrial Revolution, and I think we have got to “roll 
with the punch.” I think we have to develop our economy 
in such a way that the ordinary people in this country can 
feel that they have real opportunity and real security. 

The interesting part about it is that it can be done in such 
a way that while the great mass of our people are raising their 
status of living, business can become more prosperous. It is 
done, I believe, through the process of the expanding economy, 
and each of us, I think, has to accept some responsibility for 
that. 

A Just AND LasTING PEACE 


The fifth goal 1 will touch on very briefly: ‘““To achieve a 
just and lasting peace in the world.” 

After the last war, we felt that the peoples of the world 
wanted peace, after two horrible holocausts in this century. 
That was the basis and genesis of the United Nations. 

We have since found that this is not so. One great nation 
in this world is not as concerned with peace in the world as it 
is with its own aggrandizement. I think we have to face it 
headon. But I recall a day back in January of 1947 when I 
attended an all-day conference in the Pentagon Building. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were there, the Secretary of State was 
there and General Eisenhower came down for it. On that day 
we were informed that the British were withdrawing from 
Greece and terminating their aid to Turkey. 
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Look at the situation that existed then. Read the roll call— 
here are the nations that had fallen under the heel of totali- 
tarianism: Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania. One by one, they had gone down, 
and the pressure was growing on Czechoslovakia. And we 
were then informed on that day that one of the key areas in 
the world—the Mediterranean—was now becoming even 
more vulnerable with the British withdrawal from Greece 
and from Turkey. 

Later, on March 12th, 1947, a great message went out 
from this country, a message that thrilled the world and 
brought hope to people in every corner of the globe. It was 
the message that has since become known as the “Truman doc- 
trine. In that message the President said, “It must be the 
responsibility of this nation to help the free peoples of the 
world who are fighting to preserve their freedom.” 

I believe that the Truman doctrine today is the very essence 
of the basic foreign policy of this nation. It is one of the five 
vreat pillars around which our foreign policy must be formed, 
for | submit to you that if we make the same mistake after 
this war that we made after the first war, then I think we 
ire doomed. 

We didn’t meet our responsibilities after the first war. We 
didn't even go into the League of Nations and we found that 
was no guarantee and no deterrent to our being drawn 
into a conflict. But we now have the Truman doctrine. 

‘The second great foundation stone is the Marshall Plan. 
‘That contemplates, as you know, the economic reconstruction 
of the nations of western Europe, so that they can prove to be 
strong allies with this nation. 

‘The third is the North Atlantic Treaty which indicated to 


other nations of the world that to attack one of the members 
of the treaty is to attack all. 

The fourth is the Military Assistance Program. This is an 
effort on our part, mainly through excess equipment that we 
have, to aid in building up the military strength of our allies 
in Europe. 

The fifth foundation stone is “Point Four’”’ under which we 
contemplate and envision our extending technological aid to 
underdeveloped areas of the world, so that they, can begin 
to understand the blessings that our democratic way of life 
can bring. 

It is 1950. We are at the mid-point of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. At this particular time, because of the tremendous tech- 
nological advances that have been made, I think men all over 
the world are reviewing their beliefs, they are re-examining 
the concepts by which they live. This is a time in which the 
world needs leadership—a higher type of leadership than it 
has ever had before. There is but one nation strong enough 
to provide that leadership, and that is the United States. 

We have many strengths. One of them is our democratic 
form of government. Another is our economic system. Another 
is Our great natural resources. But, above all, 1 submit to you 
that our greatest strength is our spiritual strength. We are a 
people with a faith. We believe in the dignity of man, and 
we believe, ultimately, that with the aid of Divine Guidance, 
we can so disseminate Christian views and Christian beliefs 
that ultimately peace and happiness can come to the world. 
It will take the greatest effort of which all of us are capable. 

With Divine Guidance we can meet the challenge of the 
years that lie ahead. 

Thank you very much. 


In Defence of American Foreign Policy 


WHAT PACIFISM OVERLOOKS 


By DR. ROSS N. BERKES, Acting Director, School of International Relations, University of Southern California 


Delivered at a Forum-Debate on American Foreign Policy held at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California, March 24, 1950 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to review contemporary Amer- 

ican foreign policy in its broader outline, with the ulti- 

mate purpose of assessing its validity with reference to 
one paramount question : “does it, in the light of possible 
ilternatives, best serve the interests of preserving peace ?”’ 

In the interests of time and focus, we might assume the 
descriptive data, which would only serve to identify in its 
historical setting the so-called policy of Russo-Communist 
Containment. You will readily recall the short, tragic descent, 
trom the pinnacle of idealistic optimism that accompanied 
the birth of the United Nations in 1945, to the growing 
darkness of disillusion, a disillusion marked by: 1) failure to 
‘stablish international control of armaments, 2) extension of 
Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe (over the wreckage of 
multitudinous promises and agreements), 3) collapse of the 
Council ot Foreign Ministers, together with the subsequent 
talemate in Germany, and +) gradual emergence of a “Dedi- 

ted Rivalry pth expressed through the resurrection of an older, 

neh concept ot the Cordon Sanitaire, and currently de- 
ribed as the Policy of Containment. 

‘Tre NATURE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 


scent into the es of acute international ten- 


sion has been clearly the consequence of two closely correlated 


factors: |) the war-inspired momentum of a new, intensely 


dynamic, bigoted, and revolutionary moral order, and 2) the 
emergence of power vacuums created by the collapse of the 
Axis, into which rushed this new and momentarily victorious 
dynamism. The crisis has mounted in direct correlation with 
Soviet success in extending its sphere of influence, and in the 
light of our failure to find any common ground of mutual 
accommodation. 

Mark this well, for the slighest misunderstanding of the 
nature of the present world crisis can lead us through utter 
fallacy into overwhelming disaster, whether that disaster be 
war, which it most likely would be, or peace, on Soviet-Com- 
munist terms. 

An Appep Factor 


It is into this maelstrom of international anarchy and grow- 
ing rivalry that a new, and indeed horrifying, factor has been 
added. Strangely enough, this factor is not easily defined or 
identified. For lack of a better identification we might call it 
the incipient collapse, through uncontrollability, of an his- 
toric, time-honored, regulative device—war. 

The true meaning of this new factor demands the perspec- 
tive of history to be fully understood. War, or organized vio- 
lence, has been an institutionalized pattern of behavior as far 
back as scientific history has been able to reach. It has been a 
means of relieving societal frustrations and insecurities, and 
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is properly identified by cultural anthropology as one of the 
few truly universal culture traits. In its greater context, war 
is one of four institutionalized regulatory devices for the con- 
trol of societal conflict. These are: mores, law, politics, and 
force. Of the four, war (or force) has been certainly the least 
satisfactory, though by no means a completely unsatisfactory 
device. In fact, the long reach of history and tradition tends 
to honor war, as having been the means of salvation and 
preservation of those moral values that spark our political 
societies. 

War, then, is—as it always has been—a means to an end. 
It is more clearly understood when one views it in the light 
of the famous Clausewitz definition : “War is the continuation 
of policy by other means.” 

Here lies the true meaning of that new factor added to the 
current maelstrom of international affairs. War, institutional- 
ized as a regulatory Ccevice, is obsolete, since it no longer pos- 
sesses the capacity to regulate. Yet man, in large measure the 
behavioral product of his cultural heritage and environment, 
cannot suddenly leap from the tried and honored known to 
the untried and, by definition, frightening unknown. To 
assume that he will, or even that he can, would be a psycho- 
logical fallacy of catastrophic magnitude. 

We live, then, in the shadow of a war-peace dichotomy as 
old as man, and so far just as tenacious. Survival, in the words 
of Sulzbach, may demand a new social a priori. If so, the crit- 
ical point to watch is the treacherous netherland of transition. 
The abandonment of so entrenched an institution as a uni- 
versal culture trait cannot be won solely through the simple 
revelation of right reason or divine inspiration. We must 
approach the future from the heritage of the past. 


A REALISTIC PERSPECTIVE 


We arrive, then, at a point of immediate concern. If we 
grant that a war-peace pattern is obsolete,—if we grant that, 
in the light of history, obsolescence is a notoriously poor deter- 
rent to persistence,—if we further grant that entrenched cul- 
ture traits are not removed by simple acts of exorcism or 
renunciation,—we then must recognize that the shadow of 
war hangs over the road out from our now obsolete, yet 
deeply entrenched, social a priori. Blind flight from the shadow 
of war can only end in colliding with the reality of war. As 
Harold Lasswell so aptly put it, “The flight into danger 
becomes an insecurity to end insecurity.” 

If this interpretation has been correct, then American policy 
—to be of any use at all in the tensions of contemporary inter- 
national rivalry—must be founded realistically on the assump- 
tion of violence. Idealistically, we have every reason to try to 
change that assumption. Given time and some magnificently 
enlightened leadership, perhaps we can. No useful purpose is 
served, however, merely by denying either the existence or the 
logic of the assumption. It is there; it is the heritage of our 
social a priori, for good or for bad. To mesmerize ourselves into 
any contrary assumption would subject us to the rudest of 
awakenings. We either work from that assumption toward 
its removal, or we don’t work at all. 


THe Task AHEAD 


The task ahead is to remove, patiently and cautiously, the 
assumption of violence in international affairs, and not naively 
to deny its existence. To*do so, one must first try to under- 
stand it, and then remove the Catalysts leading from assump- 
tion to actuality. The first step may well be to realize that 
war, as a means to an end,'is basically a calculated risk. It is 
mainly on the basis of calculated risk that the frustration of 
societal ends—through the bankruptcy of other means—will 
lead to the resort to violence.‘ Thi¢, of course, is a truism, and 
there is lacking in’ it‘a*proptr-correlation of the intensity of 





frustration with the magnitude of risk. Nonetheless, both 
elements may be studied with certain profit, even though 
separately, 

As for risk, most aggressors in history—even those con- 
demned as mad—have launched their mighty thrusts on the 
basis of calculated risk. In fact, granted the existence of dedi- 
cated disintegrators of the political or moral order, history 
generally reveals that the continuation of peace was the for- 
tuitous consequence of one of two persistent factors: either 
the dominance of too many imponderables in calculating the 
risk of war, or else the overwhelming predominance of pon- 
derables on the debit side of the calculation. This has been 
effectively pointed out by Hans Morgenthau, and one can 
find in the record of history substantial evidence—as in the 
wars of Louis X1V, of Frederick the Great, and of Napoleon ; 
yes, also in World War I, where the calculated risk was origi- 
nally Austrian; or, finally, in World War II, where the 
Nuremberg record unfolds the plot of the most cunning and 
devilishly calculated risk in the history of organized violence. 

For the defenders of the political and moral order, the 
lesson was both clear and well-heralded: deny the aggressor 
the opportunity to make war a calculated risk by denying him 
the privilege of selecting and limiting his victims. The calcu- 
lated risk for the disintegrator is the risk of unpredictable, 
uncontrollable, general war. To lend credence to his calcula- 
tions that violence will be limited and controllable both encour- 
ages violence and, in these days of ideological struggle, its 
eventual generalization as well. 

As for frustration, here lies the more fugitive factor. The 
intensity of desire for change may so alarm the defenders as 
to lead to a vicious stalemate of frustration versus insecurity. 
This will very likely lead to war, but whether that war will 
initially be international, instead of civil, depends largely on 
the element of calculated risk. Even should it be civil war at 
the outset, the chances of its remaining so circumscribed are, 
in these days, remote. ‘he answer here very possibly lies in 
the universalization of a more flexible, non-doctrinaire order, 
where social change does not have to erupt from some sup- 
pressed, conspiratorial heresy. We of the Western World are 
slowly learning the sustaining value of an empirical, non- 
doctrinaire, flexible ideology, and this is beginning to deliver 
us from the tyrannical rivalry of frustration versus insecurity. 
Indian nationalism, for one, was fortunate in treating with a 
Britain emerging with just such an empirical viewpoint. 


APPLICATION TO THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD CRIsIS 


The broad pattern of American foreign policy is, therefore, 
soundly contrived; for with the centuries of an entrenched 
assumption of violence we must stand guard against the emer- 
gence of the two major catalysts: 1) a calculated risk of lim- 
ited war, and 2) the development of major societal frustra- 
tions. Moreover, preventative action can be greatly aided by 
at least a limited understanding of the nature of the Soviet 
menace. For one, Russia—whether Tsarist or Communist— 
has proven a most cautious exponent of the calculated risk. 
To precipitate war, as a means to Soviet ends, would be any- 
thing but inviting in these days of immense imponderables and 
a vigilant, united preponderance against her. Furthermore, 
Russia is doubly entrenched in its reluctance to resort to war 
by a convenient doctrine that time is on the side of Commu- 
nism—provided Communism is patient and careful. For 
another, other means than war are Soviet Russia’s favorite 
devices. 

On the calculated risk side, Russia would be risking all, and 
for very little, by precipitating war; that is, until she could 
see, through division of her enemies, an opportunity for lim- 
ited war. 

On the frustration-insecurity side, Russia may be a more 
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serious menace. Internal insecurity, as Ferrero has pointed 
out, may be a primary force leading dictatorships into paths of 
external aggression. Certainly there is much to be said for the 
argument that fear rides more pressingly with the dictatorial 
elite than even with its followship. There, in fact, lies the 
yreatest danger of war—the explosive, inflexible fear-ridden 
machine of messianic dictatorship. As George Kennan has 
stated, enmity with the non-communist world is a working 
premise, not necessarily an empirical fact. 
CONCLUSIONS 

~ Our policy, then, cannot afford to overlook the possibility 
of war, nor the imperativeness of preparing for war. The 
utopia of a sustained, timeless peace unmarred by the shadow 
of war clearly awaits at least the universalization of some 
moral order. Quite likely it awaits the universalization of 


just such an empirical moral order as we are contriving under 
democracy. Short of such a moral order, and stripped of our 
vigilance against aggressive disintegrators, we would be clearly 
powerless, and at the mercy of the dynamics of social change 
in the face of an entrenched status quo. 


If you want war, then allow our fear-ridden disintegrators 
the luxury of limited war by dividing our friends and exploit- 
ing societal tensions. There will always be at least a few 
Lavals for every Churchill. Your security and mine, if that is 
what we seek, will not be found in the negative, fruitless, 
fanciful flight from the specter of war, but in the vigilant 
preservation and eventual universalization of an adequately 
sustaining moral order. War, then, is the potential by-product 
of international tensions and conflicts, not their cause. It would 
be catastrophic for American foreign policy to build from 
any other premise. 


The Rise or Sunset of Peace 


HONEST BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY ESSENTIAL 
By WAYNE MORSE, United States Senator from Oregon 


Delivered before the American Association of School Administrators, 
National Education Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 26, 1950 


R. Chairman, members of the American Association 
of Schoo] Administrators, and guests, it is a great 
honor to be invited to address this convention. In 

these very critical days of world affairs it is a serious re- 
a member of the United States Senate to 
undertake a public discussion of any phase of American 
foreign policy. 
| undertake that responsibility tonight because I think it 
is very important that the American people face up to world 
trends. It is particularly important that our educational 
institutions and the educators in charge of them marshal 
their forces of enlightenment behind the cause of winning 


the . . 
the peace. 


sponsibility for 


As one who taught for 20 years in various American col- 
lezes before entering political life, I know that America’s 
educational system can be a very effective force in enlighten- 
ing the American public on the facts of any great problem. 
Once the American people are fully informed about the 
facts in respect to world trends, I have complete confidence 

their judgment on any proposed course of action. Each 

eration is called upon to face and solve at least one great 
risis of its time. It is most likely that our generation will 
the sunrise or sunset of peace. The events of history 
written on the pages of our generation will determine the 
destiny of America, and for that matter of the world. 

The American people—and not the American Govern- 
ment—will determine in the next few years whether the 
world will see a new birth of freedom or an autopsy of 
democracy—a sunrise of peace, or the dusk and darkness 
of war. 


witness 


The Voice of America needs to be heard throughout 
America as well as throughout the rest of the world. Schools 
and colleges of our country—each and every one of them— 
need to throw their educational forces behind the cause of 
winning the peace. This is no time for a hush-hush policy 
on the part of school administrators when it comes to the 
use of school facilities for disseminating information about 
world affairs. The schools must help instruct the American 
public on the facts of the international situation. They must 


encourage faculty members, and students, too, to participate 
in public discussion on the many controversial issues that 
must be considered and solved in accordance with the facts 
if we are to win the peace. Some way, somehow, we must 
lead the American people to an enlightened understanding 
of the fact that peace does not just happen. Like war, it is 
the outgrowth of causes. Never was it more important that 
academic freedom in the sense of searching after and pre- 
senting the truth should prevail in America. 

We must educate our people to an understanding that 
peace can result only from forging a chain of human causa- 
tion. The struggle for peace, which is the major crisis of 
our generation, is a struggle for men’s minds rather than 
for their emotions. It is a struggle for human decency rather 
than for human debauchery. It involves an appeal to reason. 
Peace can be won and maintained only if we can convince 
the American people and freedom-loving people elsewhere 
in the world that rules of reason, procedures of international 
justice, relinquishment of many selfish interests must be 
substituted in the thinking of people everywhere for the 
emotional nationalism that still dominates the world in spite 
of all our laudatory efforts to set up a system of interna- 
tional justice through law by way of the United Nations. 

We need to face the fact that we will not see the sunrise 
of peace this year or next, but unless we see at least some of 
those early hour rays of a dawn of peace in the near future, 
mankind may awaken only to die in the pitch blackness of 
war. 

Every institution of enlightenment in America, including 
the church, lodge, press, radio—every group where free men 
gather—and particularly the school—should join forces in 
the struggle of peace. We cannot win the peace by wish- 
ing for it, nor by blaming the politicians because we do not 
have it, nor by adopting the fatalistic attitude that war is 
inevitable, nor by placing all the blame on our enemies in 
the cold war now gripping the world. 

We Americans need to ask ouvselves some very blunt 
questions and be willing to face the realities of the answers. 
Are we adopting an escape from reality attitude in America 
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toward the problems of winning the peace? Certainly, the 
answer is “No” if we are to be judged from the standpoint 
of our support of the United Nations, our spending of bil- 
lions of the taxpayer’s money, in the defense of Europe 
militarily and in the economic rehabilitation program for 
Europe under the Marshall plan. The answer is “No” if 
we are to be judged by the materialistic contributions we 
have made to date in many parts of the world to those 
people who have taken a stand for the freedom of the in- 
dividual. Yet the fact remains that we have done none 
too well in holding our own in the cold war. 

Seeking to analyze the problems which confront us in 
this fight to win the peace, we should not disparage or dis- 
credit the great contributions and many noble deeds which 
our Government and our people have performed for the 
cause of peace since the end of the war. It has been a 
glorious record—not deserving much of the criticism which 
has been heaped upon it. However, there is a great danger 
that because things do not seem to be going very well at the 
present moment, a feeling of hopelessness and discourage- 
ment will overcome the American people and they will ac- 
quiesce to the propaganda that is abroad in the land today 
that what we should do is walk out of Europe, turn our 
backs on Asia, build up huge armaments and defenses on 
our own land and try to live unto ourselves alone. 

As I go across this country, I find it very reassuring that 
most Americans recognize that a return to isolationism 
would surrender most of the rest of the world to Russia 
and endanger our own survival as a free nation. Still we 
all know that the sands of public opinion frequently shift. 
We know that the immediate economic well-being of the 
American people is bound to have a very important effect 
on their opinion in respect to any proposal involving Ameri- 
can foreign policy. If serious economic restrictions should 
come to characterize our economy within the next few years, 
those with an isolationist point of view would be able to 
exercise a much greater influence on American public opinion 
than they are able to do at the present moment. That is 
why I believe that the greatest defense weapon America 
has is a sound domestic economy. 

The greatest answer we have to communism is to demon- 
trate the superiority of a capitalistic economy over the totali- 
tarianism of a Russian state economy, or for that matter 
any other form of a state economy. That is why I say 
that a balanced budget, substantial annual payments on our 
national debt, a revision of our tax structure aimed at 
eliminating the gross equities which are now in it, the adop- 
tion of legislative policies which will carry out the con- 
stitutional intent of promoting the general welfare of our 
people within the framework of the checks and balances of 
our Constitution are just as much essential elements of a 
sound defense program for America as are the necessary 
military defenses. 

As a member of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, I have no hesitancy in telling you that at this critical 
hour there can be no let-down in America’s defense pro- 
gram, but among the many things we must do in building 
that program is to take the steps necessary to stabilize our 
economy and demonstrate to the world that the economic 
freedom which characterizes our capitalistic economy can 
be a disciplined freedom of a united people devoted to pro- 
moting the common good. It is with kindness, but with 


frankness, that I say that American schools and colleges 
can and should do a much better job of educating the Ameri- 
can people to a clearer understanding of the direct relation- 
ship between their political freedoms and their economic 
freedoms. 


I’m afraid that too many people have forgotten that our 
economic system and our political system are inseparable. 
We cannot have individual rights and liberties as set out in 
our Constitution under any form of state economy. We 
cannot maintain the political freedoms guaranteed the in- 
dividuals by our democratic government as we start down 
the road of a state economy. Political democracy and eco- 
nomic democracy are inseparable. They constitute what we 
mean by our American system of self-government. 

Although the foundation principle of democratic govern- 
ment to which I refer appears to many people to be an 
abstract one, I would caution you to remember that it is 
an exceedingly concrete one measured in terms of your rights. 

This country of ours was founded primarily upon the 
basic democratic principle that the spiritual value of the in- 
dividual citizen is the very core of self-government. One 
cannot read the Constitution nor the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence nor the great debates out of which was born this 
Republic without recognizing the fact that our founding 
fathers believed that a society of free people must rest upon 
a devotion to the spiritual value of the individual person. 
They considered that the primary purpose of a democratic 
form of government was to protect the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. They realized that the individual human being is 
the creature of the Almighty and that to exploit and debase 
the individual person is a sacrilegious offense. 

It is very difficult to reconcile in the interest of peace 
the political philosophies of communism and democracy, but 
we must try to find some basis on which the two philosophies 
can live in peace in the world. I say that because if we are 
going to avoid a war which would result in the killing of 
millions of human beings living under both Communist 
and democratic governmental systems today we must face 
the cold, hard fact that some mutually satisfactory under- 
standing for peaceful relationships must be reached. 

I am not one of those who believe that the Russian people 
are being held in complete subjugation or in involuntary 
servitude by the Russian leaders. The evidence is very much 
against such a point of view, although there are those in 
this country who are trying to convince us that the Russian 
people are entirely out of sympathy with the Communist 
regime, 

It would be rather reassuring and hopeful if one could 
believe that the Russian people are anti-Communist. The 
facts, however, point to the contrary. The facts indicate 
that the Russian leaders have succeeded so well with a 
program of indoctrination and propaganda since the Rus- 
sian Revolution that the Russian people generally believe 
the communistic form of government offers the only hope 
of survival for them. 

We Americans need to remember that the Russian people 
have been convinced that we intend to make war upon them 
and that they must proceed as rapidly as possible to prepare 
for that war, no matter what the personal sacrifice and hard- 
ship may be. It appears evident that the Russian people 
are making tremendous sacrifices and undergoing great hard- 
ships in carrying out the propaganda dictates of the Russian 
politburo. 

Part of the Russian strategy is a program of infiltration 
into the free governments of the world so that in case of 
another war the Communists will be in a position to do in- 
ternal damage to those free governments including our own. 
This tactic of infiltration is characteristic of totalitarian 
techniques as used by Hitler as well as by the Russians. 
We cannot ignore the fact that a spread of the communistic 
philosophy in America is itself a threat to the great spiritual 
values of our form of government. 
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Although we must recognize this danger we must be care- 
ful at the same time not to become alarmists. We must be 
careful not to become Red-baiters in the negative sense. 

But on the other hand we must not close our minds to 
evidence and proof of Communist infiltration into our 
American institutions. 

Shortly, in the Senate of the United States we will be 
debating a proposal to appropriate funds for the extension 
of the Marshall plan another year. Already the ghosts of 
isolationism are stalking the corridors of the National Capi- 
tal—already some Senators are proposing to stop all Mar- 
shall plan appropriations and others are proposing to cut 
them so drastically that the plan will break down. States- 
manship calls for finding the answer to the question, “How 
much money is needed to complete the job of economic re- 
habilitation in Europe and how much of it can America 
make available this next year consistent with maintaining 
our own economic strength here at home?” 

The evidence is clear that the early success of many 
phases of the Marshall plan will justify considerable reduc- 
tions in previous estimates of the amount that will be needed 
this year. It is also clear that the Marshall plan countries 
need to demonstrate a greater willingness to develop eco- 
nomic unity among themselves and eliminate the costly trade 
barriers within Europe which for so many decades has cre- 
ated a European pattern of economic nationalism. 

The schools of America have a job of informing the pub- 
lic in regard to the economic problems involved in operating 
the Marshall plan. Query—Will they do it? It is part of 
the job of winning the peace because unless the American 
people develop a better understanding of the direct relation- 
ship between the economic rehabilitation of Europe and the 
peace of the world, those of us in the Congress who are 
supporting the Marshall plan will have great difficulty in 
preventing a scuttling of the economic phases of America’s 
foreign policy. 

‘That leads me to comment upon the direct relationship 
between the maintaining of a nonpartisan or bipartisan for- 
eign policy and winning the peace. We shall see in our 
generation the sunset of peace if the American people allow 
themselves to become disunited over foreign policy. If part- 
inship replaces nonpartisanship in American foreign policy, 
every Communist in America and the Russian leaders in 
the Kremlin in Moscow will rejoice. I am satisfied that 
part of the infiltration tactics of the Communists is to 
divide us on questions of foreign policy. Here again the 
schools of America can function in the front lines of the 
fight for peace by providing the forums and spreading the 
truth concerning the facts of foreign affairs. 

There is considerable talk these days in Washington, and 
elsewhere, about having the leaders of our Government, 
ind possibly of one or two other governments, make an ap- 
proach to the Russian leaders for a settlement of the issue 
of the atomic bomb and now the hydrogen-bomb control 
by agreement between them. It would appear that there is 
some attempt to make a partisan issue of such a demand. 

1 seriously question the advisability of such an approach 
to the Russians. I regret the partisanship of the attempt to 
politically embarass our President in case he does not agree 
to such an approach. The United States is a member of the 
United Nations. I believe that the best hope for peace is to 
be tound through strengthening the United Nations—not 
circumventing it or weakening it. America’s participation 
in the United Nations, in the first instance was the direct 
result of a unity of action on a bipartisan basis of the leaders 
of the two major political parties in this country. 

It is a sad tact that there have’ been many instances in 









which the spirit of bipartisanship, which characterized the 
great San Francisco Conference at the time the United 
Nations was born, has not prevailed in some other inter- 
national conferences. However, mistakes in applying the 
principle of bipartisanship do not justify repudiating the 
principle. ‘There is a growing confusion in America as to 
what our foreign policy is. The American people seem to be 
developing feelings of fear, doubt, and almost hysteria con- 
cerning our foreign policies and the trends of world affairs. 

A world full of people worried by fear, nations feverish 
with war psychology, national economics spending more for 
armaments than for human welfare, time races in competi- 
tive construction of atomic and hydrogen bombs, spell war 
—not peace. In my judgment, the time has come for the 
American people, the Russian people, and the mothers and 
fathers everywhere on the face of this world to recognize 
that present world trends, unless changed, will lead to war. 
We will witness a sunset not only of peace but of human 
happiness for generations to come unless the leaders of our 
generation succeed in laying the foundation, as Senator Van- 
denberg has put it, of a world order based upon interna- 
tional justice through law. 

It is my hope that you will give thoughtful consideration 
to the view that it is of great importance to the people of 
the world that the American people maintain a united front 
in support of a bipartisan foreign policy. That policy must 
seek to strengthen the forces of freedom in the world by 
establishing a world order capable of substituting interna- 
tional judicial decrees for hydrogen bombs as a means of 
settling international disputes. 

As Nehru of India declared during his trip to this coun- 
try, “There can be no doubt that a world government must 
come—for the only alternative is world suicide.” 

Yet, as we sit here tonight, we should not ignore the fact 
that there are forces at work in America seeking to prejudice 
the thinking of our people into an acceptance of a partisan 
approach to foreign affairs. They are appealing to the selfish 
motives of those who would place immediate economic gains 
for themselves and the Nation above the long-time security 
of peace. Their isolationist program is directed at the pres- 
ent moment of scuttling a bipartisan foreign policy. They 
have seized upon imperfections and mistakes in that policy 
as affording an opportunity to play politics with the security 
of our Nation. 

Recent statements by prominent Members of the Con- 
gress, highly critical of the past, present, and supposed 
future policy of the United States in China and Europe, 
raise serious questions as to America’s future course in inter- 
national relations. 

Is the United States on the verge of another postwar era 
of narrow nationalism and isolationism? Is the Republican 
Party about to abandon the principle of a bipartisan foreign 
policy which Senator Vandenberg, one of its main architects, 
has rightly called our best available insurance for peace? 

How strong are the forces that would have America 
embark on an imperialistic course, characterized by dollar 
diplomacy and the conditioning of further Marshall-plan 
aid on the recipient countries adopting different policies in 
the conduct of their own domestic affairs? 

At the Philadelphia convention in 1948, the Republican 
Party solidly backed the principle of bipartisanship. The 
platform there adopted, in anticipation of a Republican 
victory, pledged that the minority party would be invited to 
join in stopping partisan politics at the water’s edge. 

The Democrats likewise have repeatedly pledged a bi- 
partisan approach to foreign-policy problems. Those who 
sneer at the bipartisan program need to be reminded that 
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differences over means of implementing a united American 
position in international relations do not justify scuttling 
the principle. Rather, the shortcomings which have de- 
veloped point out the need for perfecting the mechanics of 
cooperation. 

The reasons for a bipartisan foreign policy are plain 
enough. Our basic objective is to achieve and maintain 
international peace and security in a world of free nations 
devoted to the protection of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. To fulfill our obligations as a leader among free 
nations, we must have a foreign policy that is clear and con- 
sistent. Moreover, national security demands that our for- 
eign commitments weather changes in the political direction 
of our Government. 

The necessary conditions for a workable bipartisan foreign 
policy are not obscure, but perhaps it may be well to restate 
them in view of the charge that bipartisanship means me- 
tooism and is no more than a Republican rubber-stamp 
policy. 

With agreement on the desirability of a bipartisan foreign 
policy, its successful operation necessitates that responsible 
party leaders achieve an understanding of common readi- 
ness to work together, that there be full access to and shar- 
ing of information, and that there be timely consultation. 

Despite the strains of three election campaigns, bipartisan- 
ship has survived. At times, its workings have been far 
from perfect. But now is no time to stick our heads into 
the sand of isolationism or refuse to put forth our best 
efforts toward improving the machinery of bipartisanship so 
that America may present a united front. 

A bipartisan foreign policy carries with it the obligation 
upon the party in the White House, be it Democratic or 
Republican, to consult with the leaders of the minority 
party in advance of entering into international understand- 
ings which commit the United States to some definite course 
of action. It is a two-way street between the White House 
and Capitol Hill. 

It is true that under our Constitution the primary re- 
sponsibility for determining foreign policy rests with the 
President of the United States, but it is also true that when- 
ever friction develops between the White House and the 
Congress over foreign policy questions, our country is 
greatly embarrassed. This is particularly true whenever the 
President makes an international commitment or agreement 
which later requires implementation by the Congress. 

Many of the strains and stresses which American foreign 
policy is undergoing at the present time must be attributed 
to the fact that in recent years Presidents and Secretaries 
of State have too often entered into understandings with 
heads of foreign governments as to which both Democratic 
and Republican leaders of the Congress were kept in ignor- 
ance until a misunderstanding of potentially serious propor- 
tions had developed. 

It is not wise to discard entirely the use of hindsight 
when charting a future course of action. The shortcomings 
of our bipartisan foreign policy as it has developed in recent 
years can be seen in a much better perspective by a realistic 
analysis of some of the serious mistakes which have resulted 
from the failure of Presidents and Secretaries of States to 
take into their confidence and to consult with congressional 
leaders of both parties upon whom the administration must 
lean, in the last analysis, for congressional support of any 
international commitments. 

The Cairo understanding, the agreements reached at 
Yalta, the commitments made at Potsdam, the administra- 
tion’s policies in China, during and particularly since the 
war, are all examples of shortcomings in carrying out the 






basic spirit of a bipartisan foreign policy. Does anyone think 
for a moment that the understandings reached by the Presi- 
dent with the representatives of foreign powers at Cairo and 
Yalta would have been acceptable, even at the time they 
were made, to the bipartisan leaders of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee ? 

The Cairo and Yalta commitments involved not only the 
prosecution of the war but the building of the peace as well. 
Historians will undoubtedly record that the international 
conferences of the Roosevelt administration involved in a 
very real sense an attempt to write peace treaties by the 
installment plan. 

It is dificult to answer the charge, made in good faith 
by many critics of bipartisan foreign policy, that in those 
conferences the treaty-making clause of the Constitution was 
circumvented by the President of the United States. In any 
case, the conduct of the executive branch was not in keeping 
with the spirit and intent of a bipartisan foreign policy. 
Even the Potsdam agreement cannot escape its fair share of 
criticism on this score. 

The administration’s handling of our policy in China, 
particularly since the war, cannot be fitted into a traffic 
pattern of two-way cooperation between the White House 
and the Congress. For many months the State Department 
failed to discuss with the bipartisan leaders of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate its plans and policies in 
China, if it had any. Warning signals of dissension and 
criticism were raised in debate in the Senate many times 
during this period. On one occasion, during the Eightieth 
Congress, the Republican chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—and the man who is perhaps more re- 
sponsible than any other living American for a_ willing 
acceptance on the part of Republicans, and for that matter 
Americans generally, of the need for national unity in sup- 
port of a bipartisan foreign policy—admitted under ques- 
tioning on the floor of the Senate that the State Depart- 
ment had not consulted with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for many months on any phase of the China problem. 
He admitted in the course of that debate that the contents 
of the Wedemeyer report had not been made known to the 
bipartisan leaders of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

At that time, which was the fall of 1947, a serious crack 
developed in the seams of America’s bipartisan foreign 
policy. It should have been cemented very quickly by a 
mutual exchange of points of view and information between 
the State Department and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Instead, the misunderstandings and criticism 
in respect to American foreign policy in China became 
greater throughout 1947, 1948, and 1949. True, the pre- 
dominant feeling in the Congress was overwhelmingly in 
support of any administration proposal offered in the name 
of a bipartisan policy. Nevertheless, those of us in the 
Senate who strongly supported the idea of maintaining a 
bipartisan foreign policy were both grieved and handicapped 
on many occasions over the failure of the State Department 
to take the bipartisan leaders of the Congress into its con- 
fidence and consultation in respect to Asia. 

When the second session of the Eighty-first Congress 
convened on January 3, the administration faced a serious 
attack upon some aspects of its foreign policy, particularly 
those relating to China. 

It is not too late to stop the trend toward partisanship in 
the field of American foreign policy. It is not too late to dis- 
place the distrust which some Senators have of the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy with a spirit of confidence and 
cooperation. If the administration will hasten to give not 
only the Congress but also the people of the United States 
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the assurance that the leaders of both the Democratic and 

Kepublican Parties in the Congress will be taken into con- 

sultation preceding formulation of policy on any major 

international issue by the State Department and the White 

Hiouse, the breach can be healed before irreparable damage 
done. 

‘That is the test of the existence of a bipartisan foreign 
policy. No other course of action on the part of the ad- 
ministration will ever satisfy those who are questioning 
not only the existence but the worth of a bipartisan foreign 
policy. No other kind of cooperation will give the neces- 
sary strength to the hand of the great Vandenberg by plac- 
ing him in the strong position he deserves to be within the 
Republican Party when he is faced with laying an adminis- 
tration foreign policy request before the Republicans in the 
Senate for approval and support on a bipartisan basis. 


A bipartisan foreign policy does not mean that members 
of the Congress should hesitate to criticize any proposed 
course of action contemplated by the administration in the 
name of a bipartisan foreign policy. Rather it is the duty 
of a Member of the Congress to express criticisms. If in 
his honest judgment criticisms are due. However, experi- 
ence shows that mutual cooperation and mutual exchanges 
of points of view between the administration and the leaders 
of Congress in advance of international commitment usually 
remove any basis for fair and just criticism. 

What is more, the greatest assurance the administration 
has of maintaining a united American people behind the 
foreign policy of our country is to follow a truly coopera- 
tive effort in the formulation of a bipartisan foreign policy. 
‘The American people can be counted upon to respond in 
united support of a foreign policy which is the result of the 
cooperative effort of the leaders of both the Democratic and 
the Republican Parties. Whenever a split occurs between 
those leaders, then division of a serious nature is likely to 
develop among our people. 

Rather than have the head of our Government attempt to 
negotiate with Stalin outside the framework of the United 
Nations, | would prefer to have our Government call for 
an extraordinary meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, to be participated in by the representa- 
tives of all nations, for the purpose of considering not only 
the international control of atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
but the control of all armaments as well. 

I would have both parties join forces now—this year— 
in a world-wide appeal through the United Nations for an 
end to the armament race. It seems perfectly clear to me 
that the position taken by the chairman of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Armed Services, the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland, Mr. Tydings, is unanswerable. He points out that 
unless the world agrees on some satisfactory machinery for 
controlling armament, the world will plunge itself into 
another war. 

It is my opinion that the most important step the leaders 
of our Government could take in the interests of uniting the 
American people in the cause of winning the peace would 
be to announce a coalition of Democratic and Republican 
leaders charged with the responsibility of developing and 
administering foreign policy at the State Department level. 
Next, it should assure the American people that it will 
apply a bipartisan approach to foreign policy at the con- 
gressional level by consulting and seeking advice from 
Democratic and Republican congressional leaders in a |- 
vance of any major international negotiation. Through such 
a coalition of Democratic and Republican leaders working 
together in a spirit of patriotic, nonpartisan statesmanship, 
we would be able to marshal a united American people 
behind any program which such a coalition of leaders might 
present to the United Nations for the international control 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs and the disarming of the 
arsenals of the world, whose very existence are bound to be 
a threat to the peace. Through such coalition of Demo- 
crats and Republicans on the issue of winning the peace, 
I think our chances in our generation of seeing the sunrise 
of permanent peace would be greatly improved. 

Each of us owes an obligation to our country, as I see 
it, to support a bipartisan approach to solving the crisis of 
our generation, which is winning the peace. 

It is not going to be won without great national costs 
and sacrifices. It is not going to be won by making the mis- 
take of ignoring the realities of world facts as they con- 
front us today. 

It is well for us to think in terms of the goals and ideals 
of a world order, based upon a system of international jus- 
tice through law; but our immediate task is to cooperate 
with the other freedom-loving people of the world in 
demonstrating to Russia that we stand united in a deter- 
mination to defend the peace from any Russian aggression. 

However, at the same time, we must demonstrate that we 
stand ready to join with Russia and the other nations in an 
effective plan for international control of the manufacture 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

The hour of our generation may be the dusk and sunset 
of peace. As we close this day, let it be our prayer that 
through the cooperative efforts of all freedom-loving people 
throughout the world, our generation will see the dawn and 
sunrise of permanent peace. 


“Every Man An Enterpriser” 


MORE INFORMATIVE ADVERTISING NECESSARY 
By LANSING P. SHIELD, President, The Grand Union Company, New York, N.Y. 
Delivered before the Sales Executives Club of New York, New York, January 31, 1950 


UNNING any business under today’s conditions is a 
man-sized job, and it is full of headaches. It is no 
coincidence that in a recent list of 100 leading persons 

who have made the greatest impact on the world in this gene- 
ration is the name of the man who discovered aspirin. 

As we in business are accomplishing our day-to-day objec- 
tives, we are rapidly losing our freedom to function. Each 
year laws are passed and regulations adopted that further 


restrict individual initiative. Thus, in our generation, the 
American way of doing business has already undergone marked, 
although often subtle, changes. There is nothing subtle, how- 
ever, about some of the proposals now under consideration by 
Congress. Their aim is to move us still further to the left. 
We are awakening to the fact that our businesses are in danger 


of withering in a climate which is unhealthful for all private 
enterprise. 
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Private industry must now plan its own future because 
the plans of its enemies leave it no future. Certainly, the time 
is overdue when businessmen should stop feeling sorry for 
themselves, calling names, and yearning for the so-called “good 
old days.” These tactics won't solve the complex problems 
facing American business. The right is not all on our side. 
We all know that there are plenty of chinks in our armor 
(and I don’t mean Chinese communists). It may be good 
for us as a nation to see ourselves as our enemies see us. 

Let’s take a look at the backdrop of a changing American 
scene. On this backdrop, what is significant ? We see the richest 
nation on earth unwilling or unable to pay all of its bills. It 
is a shocking fact that in the 90 minutes we are spending here 
together, our government has gone into the red by another 
$900,000. We are going into debt at the rate of $19,000 a 
minute. What would happen to your family if vou followed 
the example of your government? We see a country where 
the cost of promoting the general welfare of the people will 
ultimately break the backs of the very people whose welfare 
it is supposed to promote. Some of our political leaders are 
trying to coax 150 million Americans down Security Lane in 
a hand-out state—a lane that is full of pitfalls and is a dead- 
end street. You don’t have to be an economist to figure out 
what is happening to the American scene. 

On this backdrop of the American scene, we see our free 
enterprise system rapidly becoming the last citadel of private 
initiative. Some of its defenders—some of our businessmen— 
have already adopted a defeatist attitude and are reconciled 
to fighting a rear guard action against state socialism. 

All this represents a gloomy picture on the American back- 
drop—a sad commentary on the human race. Einstein solved 
the problem of relativity (but not, I may say, the problem of 
relatives), and the greatest brains we have haven’t yet solved 
the human equation. 

The American scene looks almost hopeless, doesn’t it? 

Well, possibly the outlook isn’t as bad as it appears. Pos- 
sibly we’re too close to judge the picture from where we sit. 
A century ago a statesman complained: “Our system is fin- 
ished. Monopoly swallows all. Opportunity has already dis- 
appeared from among us.” It sounds familiar, doesn’t it? 
Evidently, they had economists in those days, too. 

As we stand on the threshold of this second half of a 
century, American industry is still strong and it is still free. 
It is free to grow stronger—it is free to fight by any legitimate 
means it wishes to use. For instance, our largest competitor, 
when attacked by the government, was free to launch a coun- 
ter-attack by taking full page ads in 2,500 of the leading news- 
papers in the country. And with some success, I hear, too. In 
a country where business is not free the verdict of the court 
would be dictated by the government. The defendant’s name 
would appear only in the cbituary columns of the newspapers. 

Well, it so happens that every one of us has the opportunity 
to make American business stronger. The general welfare of 
the American people today may be advanced more by us busi- 
nessmen than by the politicians. After all, this mass production 
and mass distribution system of ours—that has brought us up 
to our present strength—was developed by businessmen and 
not by politicians. But we can’t rest on our laurels. No farmer 
can live forever on last year’s harvest, that is, unless he adopts 
the Brannan Plan. American industry must be made so strong, 
so efficient that the Russians may find it cheaper to have their 
iron curtains made for them in U.S.A.—a free country— 
and if we do get this order, we ought to be ingenious enough 
to incorporate an electronic device that makes the iron curtain 
roll up when it is struck by the Voice of America. 

If our goal for American business is greater strength, our 
major effort must be toward greater productivity. The logical 





place for us to start on productivity is with our own employees. 
There are thirty-seven million of them—each having a family. 
Together they add up to over half our population. These 
millions can be made crusading champions of our system if 
their own experiences convince them that the American way 
is worth fighting for ... if they realize that the loss of the 
American way of doing business means the destruction of the 
American way of working, living, and playing—and even, I 
might say, the American way of dying. 

How are we going to get all these people to help in strength- 
ening American business? The obvious way is to make our 
thirty-seven million employees participants in our business. 
The obvious way is to encourage them to be enterprisers in 
their own right. 

The time is past when our emplovees can be held at arm’s 
length while the policies of business are being formulated. In 
our company we have taken a rather elementary step in inviting 
our employees to collaborate in policy making. Each month, a 
Management Board, composed solely of representatives from 
our stores, holds a seven hour meeting in our Directors’ Room. 
Out of these discussions come recommendations on all phases 
of the business. These recommendations, many of which are 
highly constructive and often novel, are transmitted to the top 
executive staff. Either each recommendation is adopted or a 
written explanation of the reasons why it is impractical is 
submitted at the next meeting of the Management Board. 
This board has the privilege, and frequently takes it, of asking 
any officer or staff member to appear before it for consultation. 

However, participation in policy making in itself is not 
enough. Man is essentially a selfish creature. An old philoso- 
pher once said that whatever is to be done with mankind in 
terms of progress must be done within the framework of 
human nature, and it must always be remembered that man 
is closer to the beast than to the angels. 

Whether you like it or not, all those who contribute to the 
fruits of labor should share in them—that means, among other 
things, sharing of the profits. This sharing is usually done by 
collective bargaining. That is all right as far as it goes, 
although if you look in the dictionary you will find “haggling” 
and “dickering” are synonyms for bargaining. Collective bar- 
gaining is not generally considered the ideal medium for 
increased productivity. Above and beyond collective bargaining 
must be a collective approach so that labor and business will 
profit together as a team in the public service. Otherwise the 
pie that is to be divided will become a constantly smaller one. 
Profit sharing is just plain good business. 

One way in which we in Grand Union have tried to divide 
this pie is through giving our managers a share in the profits 
of their stores. Some years ago we had half a dozen stores that 
were losing so much money that we were prepared to close 
them. We explained to the managers that these were the most 
unprofitable stores in our company an‘ that for one year they 
could have one half of whatever thicy :nade. Generous, weren’t 
we? Well, it turned out we were! In six months every one of 
these stores showed an operating profit. 

This encouraged us to put all managers on a carefully 
worked out profit-sharing plan. The results were little less 
than sensational. It is no accident that Grand Union's earn- 
ings have been mounting ever since. Our managers are now 
enterprises. Now the thought may be passing through your 
minds: How about bad years? Well, we have tried to antici- 
pate these by accumulating, as part of our plan, a very sub- 
stantial reserve earmarked to supplement our managers’ earn- 
ings if and when profits decline. 

More recently, effective September first, we instituted a 
test among a large group of our stores where even the clerks 
participate in the profits. This test will be run for one year, 
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<0 we are not ready to announce the results with any certainty. 
At the end of the first quarter of the test, however, the sales 
of these stores were showing greater improvement as a group 
than those of any other similar group in the company. The 
clerks in these test stores are watching expenses as never before. 
The object of this test is to make our clerks enterprisers, too. 

We believe that profit-sharing in itself is a way of prevent- 
ing many labor difficulties. I don’t say that our profit-sharing 
plan will work in your business, but I do say that if an 
employer sincerely tries to reach the objective of having his 
employees participate he will find a way of doing so. Let’s 
hare profits while there are stiil profits. 

Collaborating in policy-making and sharing profits are not 
the only ways in which employees may participate. The worker 
must participate also in the fruits of his labor through pay- 
ments deferred until he can no longer work. This means that 
into the cost of each product should go a charge which rep- 
resents a share in that product which will be given the worker 
upon his retirement. 

‘There is a school of thought that holds we should be depend- 
ent exclusively upon our government for pensions in our old 
age, but unless we are prepared to accept a socialist philosophy 

such pensions should cover only the minimum needs of our 
people. Should not the chief source of income for the retired 
worker come directly from the fruits of his efforts? And 
should not the rate be in direct proportion to his productivity 
during his working years? In this way we shall provide real 
incentives for every man no matter what his job may be. This 
is another way of increasing our chances of avoiding a hand- 
out state. This is another way to make every man an enter- 
priser. You remember Huey Long had his own version of the 
hand-out state. His slogan was “every man a king.”” When 
someone asked him what he would do when he had finished the 
job of sharing the wealth, he said “I'll take a rest for ten 
vears—then I'll have to do the job all over again.” 

Now, as is always the case when great changes are being 
nade in our economy, there are those who try to stop the 
wheels of progress by drawing red herrings across the issues. 
‘They say their companies are in business to make money, that 
they can’t afford profit-sharing plans or pensions or other 
methods of participation, they will add to their costs and they 
will no longer be competitive. On the other hand, as I look 
around this room, | recognize representatives from scores of 
successful companies that have demonstrated participation 
plans are not burdens to their businesses. On the other hand, 
they actually have increased productivity and earnings. Look 
tor a progressive company and you will find a prosperous one. 

[ have mentioned three principal means by which we may 
strengthen our American business system through participa- 
tion—-three ways by which we may make our employees enter- 
prisers. No dogmatic rules may be laid down that fit the situ- 
ation of every company. Grand Union’s methods are not 
necessarily unique. Such examples as were given here are 
described merely to indicate the general direction participation 

take. 
| he c 


are measures other than participation that may be 
taken to 


cause the worker to feel that management is sincerely 

interested in his welfare. In Grand Union, we try to develop 

the human side of our business in many small ways. You might 
I] ve of these methods paternalistic. But they do work. 


lor example, in our organization, whenever a baby is born, 
t personal letter goes out and a gift is sent under separate 
over. he same procedure is followed for an employee wed- 
ding. (Possibly | have those statements in the wrong order.) 


we do for our 
that we believe add up to greater productivity 
and pay oft in the earning statement. 


Chere are dozens of similar small things 


employ ees 


In our own 


Wav, we 


have tried to make our emplovees 





feel that they are important participants in the business, that 
they are Grand Union, that the company’s success is their 
success, and that the company is interested in helping them 
live happy and useful lives. It might well be that this is 
another way of preventing our workers from becoming wards 
of a socialist state. 

Although we may succeed in making our employees enter- 
prisers, this does not solve completely the problem of insuring 
the public’s acceptance of our American system. We cannot 
depend solely upon our workers to change the public’s atti- 
tude toward business. Here is a typical example of how little 
understanding of American business there is even among the 
people who should know: 

A friend of mine sent his son to see me not long ago for some 
advice on getting a job. He was just out of college (one of 
those colleges where the very latest in so-called liberal ideas 
are the vogue). The young man was a very likely-looking 
fellow ... in fact, 1 suggested that he take our 4 hour apti- 
tude test because I thought we might use him. He rather 
apologetically declined, saying he wanted a government job. 
Did I know where he could get one? He explained that he 
didn’t want to be “exploited” by private enterprise. He is 
now being “exploited” by the U. S. Navy Yard in Brooklyn. 

This Navy Yard bird had been exposed to education—and 
possibly propaganda ... but he did not have the faintest con- 
ception of how enlightened American business functions. 
Unfortunately, there are millions of citizens who have even 
a hazier idea. 

Could the almost inconceivable ignorance of how American 
business functions continue if the advertisers of America were 
to spend only a tiny part of their annual budget of nearly five 
billion dollars in education campaigns explaining what Ameri- 
can business has done for the American people? Possibly our 
advertisers could skip spelling the name of their products 
backwards a few times or take a chance on having fewer 
men of distinction in America, and, instead, have some better 
informed citizens. 


In his daily column in the Journal-American, Rukeyser 
took a look at us and said: “It is later than snoozing man- 
aging directors of corporate business think. Timid and hesitant 
business leadership, advised by overly clever ad writers, may 
miss the boat through the glaring blunder of inaction.”’ 

Here and there occasionally you will see an institutional ad. 
It is significant, though, that when such an ad appears, you 
will usually find that the company is under direct attack by 
the government. Business is generally “letting George do it” 

. . and George is doing it only when he is fighting a last 
ditch battle. 

H. A. Overstreet, in pointing out the tremendous power 
of American advertising in his new book, ““The Mature 
Mind,” says, “Advertising has found its formula: Get a person 
to want something for himself, and want it badly enough, and 
a sale is made.”’ Here is the formula each one of us may well 
apply in selling not only the products themselves but also the 
system that makes these products possible. 

The American way has given the average man advantages 
of which his forefathers never dreamed. But at the same time 
the industrial state has tended to standardize his thinking and 
actions, it has jeopardized his security, and it has taken away 
much of his liberty. More and more the opportunity for the 
individual to create . .. to share in direct proportion to his 
contributions is being leveled off under the impact of collecti- 
vist forces. 

The future of our American system depends upon the 
extent to which we restore these opportunities to our people. 
This is the challenge that American business is facing. It is 
the challenge of making every man an enterpriser. 
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The Genocide Convention Should Be 
Ratified by the Senate 


THE SOCIAL AND JURIDICAL IMPLICATIONS 


By DR. BRENDAN F. BROWN, Dean, School of Law, The Catholic University of America, 
former Juridical Consultant to Chief of Prosecution at Tojo Trial 


Delivered at a public meeting sponsored by the Washington Committee for the Ratification 
of the Genocide Convention, Washington, D. C., February 1, 1950 


AM interested in favorable action on the Genocide Con- 

vention by the United States because I believe such 

action is indispensable for the strengthening of a concept 
of international law necessary for world society in its quest 
for peace. At the outset, 1 wish to identify myself as a 
member of the Scholastic School of Natural Law. May I 
say that the explanation for the divergent views of great 
lawyers is to be found in the particular type of jurisprudence 
which they espouse. Those of us who subscribe to what has 
been called a natural law school of jurisprudence will sup- 
port this Convention regardless of the many minor constitu- 
tional objections which can be presented by lawyers who take 
an analytical view of law. Those who reject the essentially 
moral basis of every legal system, whether it be international 
or national, will no doubt be able to find insurmountable 
reasons in our Constitution why this Convention should not 
be ratified. 

I had a part, as Juridical Consultant to the Chief of 
Prosecution at the Tojo Trial in Tokyo. I am interested in 
a policy by which this nation shall continue by every possible 
action to go forward with the basic legal philosophy which 
constitutes the foundation of the Nurnberg and Tokyo trials. 
This philosophy postulates the existence of an international 
common law of crimes. It premises the fact that individuals 
as well as nations are responsible for criminal action under 
this body of law. It assumes the necessity of some kind of a 
compromise between nations in their procedure whenever 
this international criminal law is administered in an inter- 
national tribunal. 

Just because there was no trial by jury at Nurnberg and 
Tokyo does not mean that these trials were unjust. The fact 
that the so-called hearsay rule of evidence was not followed 
at these trials is no reason why they were unjust. It is 
obviously provincial for any lawyer in this country to assume 
that we shall impose upon the nations of the world our 
precise and particular conceptions of trial practice. If we 
do not accept the conception which the great fathers of the 
science of international law took, namely, that international 
law in substance and in procedure is a composite of law 
which is found in national systems, it will be impossible for 
us ever to establish an international court of effective juris- 
diction. 

It is apparent that this Convention was the result of 
compromise and expediency caused by the conflicting posi- 
tions of the representatives of many nations. No one regards 
this Convention as perfect, but it is necessary to remember 
that if this Convention is now rejected, no one can predict 
when the members of the United Nations will be able to 
agree on a more acceptable draft of a Genocide Convention. 
I approve this Convention, therefore, despite its manifest 
weaknesses and limitations. If we were to ask the critics of 
this Convention to present a precise draft, there would be 
as many drafts as there were lawyers asked to do this. 
Hence, ye must realize the practical problems implicit in 





auy kind of an effort such as the drafting of a satisfactory 
Genocide Convention. There must be action within the 
limits of practicality. 

The Preamble of the Convention states, among other 
things, that genocide has inflicted great losses on humanity 
in many periods of history. There is no question about the 
accuracy of this statement. The crime of gen: cide has been 
committed in many lands and has been perpetrated against 
diverse groups and classes of persons. It was committed 
when the early Christians were the object of brutal attack 
by the Roman State. The many persecutions of the Jews 
furnish illustrations of the crime of genocide. The killing 
of Mosems and Hindus on the subcontinent of India was a 
manifestation of this apparently perennial international law 
crime. 

The far reaching and vital social implications of the crime 
of Genocide deserve serious attention. When one person is 
murdered or otherwise injustly deprived of an inalienable 
right, the hatred of the members of his family and of his 
friends are aroused and this destructive emotion has a can- 
cerous effect upon the body politic and social. But when 
the malicious act of Genocide is committed, hatred and 
enmity are multiplied and become worldwide. Because of 
the great racial and cultural diversity of our population, the 
United States, more than any other nation, is adversely 
affected by Genocide. It is impossible for any group to 
suffer injustice in any part of the world without immediate 
repercussions here, which will disturb our national con- 
science and peace of mind. Besides every group of human 
beings at present, or in the future, is capable of enlarging 
the sum—total of the moral, intellecutual and physical 
achievements of mankind. But society suffers the loss of 
any contribution which may have been made by the group 
which is destroyed by the crime of Genocide. 

It is most fitting and proper, therefore, that the Preamble 
of this Convention should state the conviction of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations that the time has now come 
for international society to endeavor to liberate mankind 
from the odious scourge of genocide. For this purpose, 
international cooperation is obviously required. As a nation, 
the United States has not been guilty of genocide, so that it 
occupies a unique position of power and moral influence in 
espousing the present Convention. 

The Preamble of the Convention states that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 11, 1946, 
declared that genocide is a crime under international law, 
contrary to the spirit and aims of the United Nations and 
condemned by the civilized world. In other words, the 
United Nations found that internationa! law already outlaws 
the crime designated by the word “genocide.” The United 
Nations did not make criminal the acts included in genocide 
by any international social contract. The Contracting Parties 
of this Convention are called upon, therefore, by Article I, 
merely to confirm the fact that genocide is already an inter- 
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national law crime by means of a multinational contract, 
and to punish it with adequate penal sanctions. ‘The idea 
that there is already an objective body of existing inter- 
national common law of crimes coincides with the concept 
which was adopted by the United States toward the end of 
World War II, and which was the basis of the Nurnberg 
and Tokyo trials. 

Implicit in the Preamble and Article I, of the- Conven- 
tion, is the acceptance of a philosophy of international law 
and politics which upholds that of the founders of the science 
of international law, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
I refer to such authorities as Suarez and Grotius. In my 
opinion, that philosophy now deserves the support of the 
United States both for idealistic as well as selfish and 
utilitarian reasons. ‘The philosophy to which | refer empha- 
sizes the moral basis of law and society. It supports the 
position that in any primitive or immature society, whether 
it be national or international, as long as the juridical insti- 
tutions, procedures and processes of the legal order are in a 
retarded stage of evolution, morals are the sole medium of 
social control and discipline. Hence they may properly be 
called law, under these circumstances. By morals, I mean 
the objective aggregate of norms which are imposed upon 
all men in all their social relationships, as a result of human 
nature and the ends established for man by his Creator. 
‘These norms distinguish between right and wrong, good 
and evil, the normally rational and the pathologically irra- 
tional. 

Article I calls upon the Contracting Parties to confirm the 
fact that genocide is a crime under international law whether 
it is committed in time of peace, or in time of war, and to 
prevent and to punish it. Obviously there is no essential 
difference in the nature of this crime, whether it be com- 
mitted as such, or as collateral to the preparation or the 
waging of war. It is true, of course, that the Nurnberg 
‘Tribunal interpreted its charter in such a way as to avoid 
jurisdiction ever those accused of genocide, on the grounds 
that the Tribunal had jurisdiction only over war crimes, that 
is, crimes connected in some way with war. But war does 
not determine the existence of the crime of genocide, although 
this crime naturally tends toward the disturbance of world 
peace, and hence is often the occasion of war. War is only 
one of a number of activities which disturb the international 
social interest though unquestionably it is the most disrup- 
tive. But genocide also radically disturbs that interest. 

The word “genocide” is new, but the juridical concept 
which the word signifies forms part of an idea which is 
ancient. Genocide was declared to be an international law 
crime in 1946, but a concept broad enough to include geno- 
cide was recognized centuries before by some of the great 
medieval writers, who believed in a scholastic natural law. 
They advocated a form of the doctrine of tyrannicide which 
accorded a right under international law to any righteous 
ruler, acting for world society, to resort to war, if necessary, 
against any ruler who was inflicting gross injustice against 
his subjects, as such, or as members of groups, who were 
unable to exercise their juridical right of revolution to 
overthrow the criminally unjust despot. The bon fide rep- 
resentative of world society might exercise this right to use 
force even to the extent of war. The particular crime which 
evoked this form of the doctrine of tyrannicide was essen- 
tially the same as the crime now described as genocide. 
Genocide may not adequately be comprehended, unless it is 
based on the concept of the spiritual, mental, biological, and 
moral solidarity of the human race, and on the ideal of the 
Brotherhood of Man, which in ultimate analysis constitutes 
the substratum of global society. 


Article II of the Convention enumerates the various acts 








by which genocide may be committed. These acts must be 
committed with a specific criminal intent to destroy in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious group as 
such. This destruction may be accomplished by killing mem- 
bers of the particular group, causing them serious bodily or 
mental harm, or inflicting upon them conditions of life 
calculated to bringing about the physical destruction of the 
group in whole or in part. Moreover, the imposition of 
measures to prevent births within the group, or the forceful 
transfer of children of the group to another group, would 
also constitute genocide. 

Article II undertakes to describe the nature of the crime 
of genocide, therefore, by the enumeration of various physical 
acts. In my opinion, however, the nature of this crime may 
not be properly understood by such enumeration. The 
language used in the Convention has unfortunately not in- 
cluded moral terminology or a nomenclature, which refers 
to the factors of justice or morals. Such words as “odious 
scourge” in the Preamble conceal the real essence of the evil 
act of genocide. The nature of this crime might have’ been 
described with greater accuracy than was done in the lan- 
guage of this Convention, when viewed against the back- 
ground of natural or higher law. The criminality of geno- 
cide is plain from the fact that it is a most unjust attack 
by the leaders of states or powerful groups upon a class, 
or group, deriving its homogeneity from strong ties of nation- 
ality, kinship, race or religion. The attack is intended to 
destroy the group in whole or in part by physical, mental, 
biological, or environmental methods. The onslaught is sys- 
tematic, calculated, and continuous and on the highest na- 
tional level. 

The destruction of the group is unjust because the mem- 
bers marked for destruction are innocent, having committed 
no act which deserves punishment, according to the stand- 
ards of the higher law, accepted by civilized peoples since the 
advent of history. Members of the group are deprived of 
their fundamental rights of personality, only because of their 
identification with the particular group or class, as such. 
The moral and juridical values of groups, which deserve 
protection by this Convention, are ultimately derivable from 
the inviolable sacredness of the human beings who make up 
the group. The act is criminal on the international plane 
because it is a grave peril to the interest which the family of 
nations has in the maintenance of peace by the just exercise 
of political authority on the part of every nation toward 
its citizens or subjects. An unjust destruction of any minor- 
ity, or indeed of a majority, should the State be under the 
control of a tyrannical minority, is actually an attack upon 
the security and survival of all nations. The criminally 
guilty State must be eliminated as a member of world society 
by the removal of its leaders, and by the infliction of penal 
sanctions upon them. 

It is significant to note that Article II requires a specific 
criminal intent, and therefore conforms to an essential re- 
quirement found in the legal systems of all civilized peoples. 
The acts which will cause genocides, as enumerated under 
Article II, implicitly recognize rights of personality, and are 
explicit in including acts which, directly or by indirect 
causation, produce the act of ‘genocide. But the Convention 
is neither a declaration of the rights of individuals under 
international law, nor a specification of civil liberties. 

Article III makes criminal not only genocide, but also 
preceding actions which are closely connected with it by 
way of cause and effect. These preceding acts may be con- 
spiracy to commit genocide, direct, or public incitement to 
commit genocide, or an attempt to commit it. Complicity 
in genocide is also made punishable as a crime. An overt 
act would apparently be required for the crime of cgnspiracy 
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to commit genocide. The international criminal law stated 
in Article III is justifiable in so far as it is based upon com- 
mon areas of agreement existing in the legal orders of the 
great nations. Article III respects the fundamental principle 
that the content of international law is to be determined in 
a large measure by combining concepts of criminal justice 
common to the peoples of the world. It is important to point 
out that direct and public incitement to commit genocide is 
made punishable, but not merely propaganda directed at a 
particular class or group. Article III (c) contains nothing 
which contravenes American constitutional or legal standards 
of free speech or expression. 

Article IV states that persons committing genocide, or any 
of the other acts enumerated in Article III, are punishable, 
whether they are constitutionally responsible rulers, public 
officials, or private individuals. This Covenant does not 
relate to sporadic manifestations of race violence in certain 
parts of the country; the lynching of colored persons by an 
irresponsible mob would not be genocide. But a plan by the 
United States to destroy the colored race, in whole or in 
part, would be genocide; likewise direct public incitement to 
do so, with at least the implied approval of public authority. 
Lynching is criminal under domestic laws, but as it now 
occurs in the United States, it does not reach the plane of 
an international law crime, because the scope of the act is 
not of such gravity as to warrant the interference of the 
Family of Nations. The implications of the act are not of 
world-wide scope. The act is evil, unjust, and criminal, but 
it is a matter which adversely affects the interest of only 
one nation. 

The words, “Constitutionally responsible,” were placed 
before the word, “Rulers,” in Article 1V, to avoid ambiguity 
as to the responsibility of certain rulers. Some rulers are 
mere figureheads in the sphere of government. It would 
manifestly be unjust to hold a ruler responsible for the 
crime of genocide, if he were personally non-responsible. 

Article VI provides: 

“Persons charged with Genocide or any of the other 
acts enumerated in article III shall be tried by a compe- 
tent tribunal of the State ir the territory of which the 
act was committed, or by such international penal tribunal 
as may have jurisdiction with respect to those Contracting 
Parties which shall have accepted its jurisdiction.” 


This Article limits the assumption of obligations to the 
prevention and punishment of the crime of genocide by trials 
in Federal courts. It does not commit the United States to 
establishment of an international penal tribunal with original 
jurisdiction for the trial of persons accused of the crime of 
genocide. 

I support this Article although in my opinion it is un- 
fortunate that the issue of our participation in the establish- 
ment and functioning of a tribunal for the administration of 
international criminal law is not met now. Either the United 
States should forthrightly admit the existence of an objective 
body of international common law of crimes, or else reject 
it. If it admits the existence of such a law, logic and honesty 
demand that we support a permanent tribunal for the ad- 
ministration of this law, which preferably should be codified. 
At Nurnberg and Tokyo, this nation admitted the existence 
of such international criminal law and applied it in ad hoc 
tribunals. Is it not obvious that such tribunals are not as 


adequate for the administration of such international crimi- 
nal law as would be a permanent court? If there is an 
international common law of crimes, the United States is as 
much subject to it as any other nation. The concept of 
American sovereignty as well as the sovereignty of every 
other nation must be interpreted in such a way as not to 









interfere with the participation of nations in the creation 
of a permanent institution for the administration of inter- 
national criminal justice. But if the United States does not 
believe in a body of international common law of crimes, 
then it should act accordingly. In such an event, of course, 
there would be no problem of our juridical duty of participa- 
tion in the establishment of an international criminal tribunal. 

Article VI avoids taking a position as to the nature and 
existence of international law. I support the Article only 
because of manifest strategic reasons. It is a halting step in 
the direction required for a mature, international social 
order. I recognize this Article as a step toward the goal of 
a permanent international penal tribunal, administering a 
code of law. I admit that the crime of genocide cannot be 
satisfactorily enforced by national courts, as provided in 
Article VI, because this crime will almost always be com- 
mitted with the express or implicit approval of the State, but 
under these circumstances, no State may be expected to 
punish persons who commit genocide. 

According to Article VII: 


“Genocide and the other acts enumerated in Article III 
shall not be considered as political crimes for the purpose 
of extradition. The Contracting Parties pledge themselves 
in such cases to grant extradition in accordance with their 
laws and treaties in force.” 


There is nothing repugnant in this Article to American or 
international law. By a political crime, 1 presume, is meant 
an act which is branded criminal by a sovereign political 
authority, but which actually may not be so because of the 
objective non-criminality of the act. But there is no question 
about the objective criminality of the act of genocide. It is 
criminal whether it is made such by human positive law or 
not. It is an intrinsically evil act, and hence the measure of 
its criminality is such that political asylum should not be 
accorded those who are reasonably accused of the commission 
of genocide. It follows inevitably that the Contracting 
Parties should pledge themselves to grant extradition of 
genocidal criminals in accordance with the laws and treaties 
in force. 

Articles VIII and IX refer to the administrative and 
judicial machinery available for the trial and puishment, on 
the international level, of persons accused of genocide. I 
approve these Articles on the basis that they refer to the 
best possible means of enforcement, in the international 
sphere, thus far available. The inadequacies of enforcement 
contemplated by the Convention are not such as to warrant 
its defeat. —The Convention has gone as far as the existence 
of rudimentary juridical institutions of world society will 
permit. 

If you believe that international law springs from a higher 
law constituting the cohesive force which holds international 
society together, you will reject an analytical view of law 
which interposes legalistic objections. But if you believe 
that international law is merely the product of contractual 
action by nations which are juridically free to come to any 
decision they please on any matter, then you may oppose 
this Convention. Those who believe that law rests only upon 
physical power will probably not favor this Convention 
because such persons have no faith in the efficacy of inter- 
national law, except as it may be the will pro tem, of sov- 
ereign nations. But it would be illogical for one sovereign 
nation to question the acts and policies of another sovereign 
nation, in a manner contemplated by this Convention. 

It is our juridical duty to put the moral and legal weight 
of the United States back of an already existing international 
criminal law which makes genocide a crime. I distinguish 
between the validation of this law in a way contemplated 
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by this Convention and the effective administration of the 
law. Just because a criminal law may not be effectively ad- 
ministered is no reason why the law should not be accepted 
and supported as such. Those who would make enforcement 
the test of law, of course, belong to a school of jurisprudence 
with which I disagree. Just because a law is not enforced 
in a way it should be, does not mean that the act outlawed 
is less criminal. 

We must, of course, not expect too much of this Conven- 
tion. It will not be a panacea for world peace. It may not 
prevent a continuation of the acts which are going on behind 
the Iron Curtain; but it would be a very effective Con- 
vention to have in effect in case there is another world war 
and we should endeavor to punish persons who may be 
reasonably accused of genocide. We would then not have 
any ex post facto objections such as were raised by the 
opponents of the Nurnberg and Tokyo trials. 

ven though the advantages of our action in approving 
this Convention are limited, I believe there is sufficient justi- 
fication to warrant the endorsement of this Convention. If 
yenocide is already a part of the international common law 
of crimes, and I believe that it is, it is the juridical duty 
of this nation to say so by formal legal action and to make 
t part of our positive law by putting it into our legal order. 


It would be a very regrettable sight for this nation not to 
do that. It would strike down everything that we tried to 
do at Nurnberg and Tokyo; it would strike down every- 
thing that we are trying to do in the United Nations. Per- 
sons who point to Russia as a nation which will interfere 
with the effective administration of this Convention may 
also refer to Russian opposition as a reason why we should 
not have a United Nations. All the objections with respect 
to the non-cooperation of Russia which are alleged in refer- 
ence to this Convention may also be stated in reference to 
the action of Russia in the United Nations. We must not 
be deterred from ratifying this Convention simply because 
we may not be able to enforce it as we think we should. 

The implicit premises contained within this Convention 
concerning the basis of the international penal order and the 
right and duty of States to sustain that order by putting 
behind it the full might of politically organized national 
society are sound, according to reason as well as the expe- 
rience of history. In so far as this Convention marks a 
memorable advance on the difficult road toward the goal of a 
truly civilized society of nations, with appropriate means to 
protect and promote the most sacred values of humanity, I 
submit that it merits the unanimous endorsement of the 
Senate of the United States. 


Fight False Propaganda with Truth 


AN ENORMOUS CHALLENGE 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 20, 1950 


AM happy to be here today with this group of editors. 

You and I have a great many important problems in 

common, and one of the most important of these is the 
responsibility we share in helping to make the foreign policy 
of the United States of America. That is why 1 am going to 
take this opportunity to discuss with you some aspects of 
that policy. 

No group of men in this country is of greater importance 
to our foreign policy than the group your society represents. 

In a democracy, foreign policy is based on the decisions 
ot the people. 

One vital function of a free press is to present the facts 
on which the citizens of a democracy can base their decisions. 
You are a link between the American people and world 
ittairs. It you inform the people well and completely, their 
decisions will be good. If you misinform them, their decisions 
will be bad; our country will suffer and the world will suffer. 

You cannot make up people’s minds for them. What you 

in do is to give them the facts they need to make up their 
own minds. ‘That is a tremendous responsibility. 


PARTISANSHIP Opposep 


Most of you are meeting that responsibility well—but | 
im sorry to say a tew are meeting it badly. Foreign policy 

not a matter tor partisan presentation. The facts about 

irope or Asia should not be twisted to conform to one side 

the other of a political dispute. Twisting the facts might 
change the course of an election at home, but it would cer- 
inly damage our country’s program abroad. 


in many other countries today the papers print about for- 
eign aftairs only what their governments tell them to print. 
Vhey can’t add anything or cut anything. In the democracies, 


the papers have a free hand. 


Only in a democracy is there such mutual trust and con- 
fidence among citizens that a private group is given such an 
all-important role in determining what the nation as a whole 
shall do. There is too much nonsense about striped trousers 
in foreign affairs. Far more influence is exerted by the baggy 
pants of the managing editor. 


There has never been a time in our history when there was 
so great a need for our citizens to be informed and to under- 
stand what is happening in the world. 

The cause of freedom is being challenged throughout the 
world today by the forces of imperialistic communism. This 
is a struggle, above all else, for the minds of men. Propa- 
ganda is one of the most powerful weapons the Communists 
have in this struggle. Deceit, distortion and lies are system- 
atically used by them as a matter of deliberate policy. | 


Rep PropAGANDA ATTACKED 


This propaganda can be overcome by truth—plain, simple, 
unvarnished truth—presented by newspapers, radio and other 
sources that the people trust. If the people are not told the 
truth, or if they do not have confidence in the accuracy and 
fairness of the press, they have no defense against falsehoods. 
But if they are given the true facts, these falsehoods become 
laughable instead of dangerous. 

We can have confidence that the press of the United States 
and most of the other free nations will keep us from being 
deceived by Communist propaganda. But in other parts of 
the world the struggle between falsehood and truth is far 
more intense and dangerous. 

Communist propaganda is so false, so crude, so blatant, 
that we wonder how men can be swayed by it. We forget 
that most of the people to whom it is directed do not have 
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free access to accurate information. We forget that they do 
not hear our broadcasts or read impartial newspapers. 

We forget that they do not have a chance to learn the 
truth by traveling abroad or by talking freely to travelers in 
their own countries. 

All too often the people who are subject to Communist 
propaganda do not know Americans, or citizens of the other 
free nations, as we really are. They do not know us as 
farmers or as workers. They do not know us as people hav- 
ing hopes and problems like their own. Our way of life is 
something strange to them. They do not even know what 
we mean when we say “democracy.” 

This presents one of the greatest tasks facing the free 
nations today. That task is nothing less than to meet false 
propaganda with truth all around the globe. Everywhere 
that the propaganda of Communist totalitarianism is spread, 
we must meet it and overcome it with honest information 
about freedom and democracy. 

In recent years, there has been tremendous progress all 
over the world in education and the exchange of ideas. This 
progress has stirred men everywhere to new desires and new 
ambitions. They want greater knowledge, they want better 
lives, they want to be masters of their own affairs. We have 
helped and encouraged these people. But the Communists 
have seized upon their desires and ambitions and are seeking 
to exploit them for their own selfish purposes. 

In the Far East, for example, millions are restlessly seek- 
ing to break away from the conditions of poverty and misery 
that have surrounded them in the past. The Communists 
understand this situation very well. They are trying to move 
in and take advantage of these aspirations. 


FALSITY OF PROMISES 


They are making glittering promises about the benefits of 
communism. They reach directly to the peasant or the vil- 
lager in these vast areas, and talk to him directly in his own 
tongue about the things he has learned to desire. They say 
that they can get these things for him. And too often he 
hears no voice from our side to dispute them. 

We know how false these Communist promises are. But 
it is not enough for us to know this. Unless we get the real 
story across to people jn other countries, we will lose the 
battle for men’s minds by default. 

The Communist propaganda portrays the Soviet Union as 
the world’s foremost advocate of peace and the protector of 
defenseless peoples. The contradiction between what the 
Communist leaders have promised and what they have ac- 
tually done is so startling that we are amazed that anyone 
can be deceived. 

In Berlin, in Czechoslovakia, in the Balkans, in the Far 
East, they have proved, time after time, that their talk about 
peace is only a cloak for imperialism. But their intended 
victims will not learn these facts from Soviet propaganda. 
We are the ones who must make sure that the truth about 
communism is known everywhere. 

At the same time, we must overcome the constant stream 
of slander and vilification that the Communists pour out in 
an effort to discredit the United States and other free nations. 

Soviet propaganda constantly reviles the United States as 
a nation of “warmongers” and “imperialists.” You and | 
know how absurd that is. We know that the United States 
is wholly dedicated to the cause of peace. 

We have no purpose of going to war except in defense of 
freedom. Our actions demonstrate that we mean exactly 
what we say. But when men throughout the world are mak- 
ing their choice between communism and democracy, the 









important thing is not what we know about our purposes and 
our actions—the important thing is what they know. 


EcoNoMic STORIES 


Communist propaganda also seeks to destroy our influence 
in the world by saying the American economy is weak and 
about to collapse. We know this is preposterous. 

The industrial production of the United States is equal 
to that of the rest of the world combined. Our agricultural 
preduction is more than adequate for our needs. Our people 
enjoy the highest standard of living in the world’s history. 
Our economic strength is the bulwark of the free world. 

From every standpoint, our free way of life is vastly su- 
perior to the system of oppression which the Communists 
seek to impose upon mankind. In many parts of the world, 
however, where men must choose between freedom and com- 
munism, the true story is going untold. 

We cannot run the risk that nations may be lost to the 
cause of freedom because their people do not know the facts. 

I am convinced that we should greatly extend and 
strengthen our efforts for making the truth known to people 
in all the world. 

Most of us have recognized for years, of course, how im- 
portant it is to spread the truth about freedom and democ- 
racy. We are already doing some very good work—through 
the Voice of America and the United States Information 
Offices and Libraries in many parts of the world, through 
the exchange of students, through the United Nations and 
its afhliated organizations, and in other ways. 

But events have shown, I believe, that we need to do much 
more, both ourselves and in collaboration with the other free 
nations. We must use every means at our command, private 
as well as governmental, to get the truth to other peoples. 


APPEAL TO PrivATE Groups 


Private groups and organizations have an important part 
to play. Our labor unions have already done fine work in 
communicating with labor in Europe, in Latin America, and 
elsewhere. The story of free American labor, told by Amer- 
ican trade unionists, is a better weapon against Communist 
propaganda among workers in other countries than any num- 
ber of speeches by government officials. 

The same principle applies to other groups. The best way 
for farmers in other countries to find out about us is to talk 
directly with our own farmers. Our business men can speak 
directly to business men abroad. We need to promote much 
more direct contact between our people and those of other 
countries. 

We should encourage many more people from other coun- 
tries to visit us here, to see for themselves what is true and 
what is not true about our country. 

We should find more opportunities for foreign students to 
study in our schools and universities. They will learn here 
the skills and techniques needed in their own countries. They 
will also see at first hand the rights and duties of citizens in 
our land of democratic institutions. 

Our colleges should train more Americans to go abroad 
as teachers, especially to teach modern methods of farming, 
industry, and public health—and, by example, to teach our 
concepts of democracy. The notable record of our many 
charitable and religious organizations who send_ teachers 
abroad is proof of what can be done. 

Another major part of our effort must be carried out 
through our great public information channels—newspapers 
and magazines, radio, and motion pictures. We must strive 
constantly to break down or leap over barriers to free com- 
munication wherever they exist. We must make full use of 
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communicating information, in 
understanding form, to people whose backgrounds 
and cultures are different from ours. 


every effective means of 


, ' 
simple, 


“AN ENormMouS CHALLENGE” 


This poses an enormous challenge to groups such as yours, 
a challenge which can be met only by extraordinary inven- 
tiveness and enterprise. I am confident that the American 
press can and will make a tremendously useful contribution 
toward finding new solutions. 

The Government's programs for telling the truth about 
the United States to the peoples of the world also need con- 
stant improvement. Our present overseas information and 

ational exchange program is getting results. For ex- 
ample, the Voice of America has been carrying to people 
behind the Iron Curtain the true story of world events. 

It has been so successful that the Soviet Government is 
using a vast amount of costly equipment in an attempt to 
drown out our broadcasts by jamming. We must devise ways 
to break through that jamming and get our messages across. 
And we must improve and strengthen our whole range of 
information and educational services. 

This is not a conclusion reached by government officials 
alone. We have had the valuable aid of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information created by the Con- 
gress. Your own society is ably represented on that commis- 
‘sion by Mr. Mark Ethridge and Mr. Erwin D. Canham. 

‘The members of the commission have given intensive study 
to the overseas information program and have made repeated 
recommendations that it be substantially expanded. Similar 
recommendations for the exchange program have been made 
by the Advisory Commission on Education, headed by Dr. 
Harvie Branscomb. 


educ 


CONGRESSIONAL Moves PRAISED 


| have been glad to see that many members of the Con- 
gress have urged an improved and expanded program in these 
fields—as shown, for example, by the resolution introduced 
recently by Senator Benton for himself and a number of his 
colleagues. 


Because of the pressing need to increase our efforts along 





Genocide Convention Does Not Prohibit 


this line, I have directed the Secretary of State to plan a 
strengthened and more effective national effort to use the 
great power of truth in working for peace. This effort will 
require the imagination and energies of private individuals 
and groups throughout the country. We shall need to use 
fully all the private and governmental means that have 
proved ‘successful so far—and to discover and employ new 
ones. 

Our task is to present the truth to the millions of people 
who are uninformed or misinformed or unconvinced. Our 
task is to reach them in their daily lives, as they work and 
learn. We must be alert, ingenious, and diligent in reach- 
ing peoples of other countries, whatever their educational 
and cultural backgrounds may be. 

Our task is to show them that freedom is the way to eco- 
nomic and social advancement, the way to political inde- 
pendence, the way to strength, happiness, and peace. 

This task is not separate and distinct from other elements 
of our foreign policy. It is a necessary part of all we are 
doing to build a peaceful world. It is as important as armed 
strength or economic aid. The Marshall Plan, military aid, 
Point Four—these and other programs depend for their suc- 
cess on the understanding and support of our own citizens 
and those of other countries. 

We must make ourselves known as we really are—not as 
Communist propaganda pictures us. We must pool our efforts 
with those of the other free peoples in a sustained, intensi- 
fied program to promote the cause of freedom against the 
propaganda of slavery. We must make ourselves heard 
round the world in a great campaign of truth. 

We have tremendous advantages in the struggle for men’s 
minds and loyalties. We have truth and freedom on our 
side. The appeal of free institutions and self-government 
springs from the deepest and noblest aspirations of mankind. 
It is based on every man’s desire for liberty and opportunity. 
It is based on every man’s wish to be self-reliant and to 
shape his own destiny. 

As we go forward with our campaign of truth, we will 
make lasting progress toward the kind of world we seek— 
a world in which men and nations live not as enemies but 
as brothers. 


® -_ 
Mass Killing of People by Governments 
A VICTORY FOR RUSSIA IN THE COLD WAR 
$y GEORGE A, FINCH, Editor-in-Chief of the American Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C. 


Member of the Special Committee on Peace and Law through United Nations of the American Bar Association 


Delivered before the Sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 


N view of the unjustified attacks upon the American 
Bar Association because of the considered criticism of 
the Genocide Convention made by the Association’s 
Special Committee on Peace and Law through United 


Nations, I wish emphatically to deny that the Bar Associa- 
tion or this Special Committee has, or is conducting any 
campaign against the Genocide Convention or against the 
outlawing of genocide as a crime under international law 
in the true meaning of the term genocide and as the public 
understands it to mean. We are performing what we con- 
sider to be a duty of the legal profession, as well as a 


Washington, D. C., 





January 24, 1950 


patriotic service, in bringing to the attention of the Senate 
the views of a great body of American lawyers upon the 
real meaning and interpretation of a treaty the Senate has 
been requested to approve. 

The Special Committee of the Bar Association has been 
in existence for a number of years and was established for 
the specific purpose of cooperating in the maintenance of 
peace through law, which objective I humbly submit is the 
only method by which peace can be justly maintained. Each 
year for several years, the special committee has taken up 
different subjects for consideration and has held regional 
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group conferences on them by members of the bar in many 
cities and sections of the United States. The consensus of 
the groups was later formulated and reported to the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

During the preceding year, regional group conferences 
were held on the proposed Covenant on Human Rights and 
the Genocide Convention. These subjects were fairly pre- 
sented from all angles and representatives of the State De- 
partment and the Department of Justice were invited to 
attend, and did attend some of the conferences, at the ex- 
pense of the American Ear Association. They had every 
opportunity to present their views to the lawyers of the 
country. The report of the Special Committee on the 
Genocide Convention was made to the last annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association held in St. Louis in Sep- 
tember last. It was thoroughly debated by the House of 
Delegates and those opposed to the recommendation of the 
Special Committee were given full time to state their views. 
The opposition to the Special Committee’s recommendation 
was led by the Solicitor General of the United States. In 
spite of everything said against the Special Committee’s re- 
port, its recommendation that the Genocide Convention as 
submitted to the Senate be not approved was overwhelmingly 
adopted by the House of Delegates. 

Yesterday, before this Sub-Committee, in the criticism 
levelled against members of the Special Committee by those 
urging the ratification of the Genocide Convention as sub- 
mitted, it was charitably suggested that while our members 
are, no doubt, honest and sincere, their attitude was probably 
due to a latent and subconscious allergy to international co- 
operation for the promotion of peace. I wish to assure this 
Sub-Committee that I am not only not allergical to interna- 
tional cooperation for this purpose, but have spent substan- 
tially all of my life in seeking to promote it by practical 
and rational means. I believe that accomplishments in this 
field have been retarded by the over-selling to the public of 
the results and accomplishments of international conven- 
tions and conferences. “—The Genocide Convention as sub- 
mitted to the Senate, is an outstanding example of an 
international agreement upon which the public has been 
and is being misinformed. As genocide is defined in the 
Convention, it does not apply to the mass killing and destruc- 
tion of peoples by totalitarian governments, but appeases 
such governments by making it possible for them to continue, 
as they are doing today behind the Iron Curtain, without 
the possibility of bringing legal or moral charges against 
them for violating this Convention, even if they had ratified 
it, the monstrous treatment of thousands of human beings 
whom those governments regard as enemies of the Com- 
munist states, the same as Hitler and his conspirators treated 
certain groups in Germany and in occupied countries as 
the enemies of Naziism. The present Convention accord- 
ingly frustrates the wishes of all civilized peoples who 
sincerely believe that genocide as thus truly understood 
should be outlawed by international law. There is not a 
word in the Convention which denounces as genocide the 
mass killing and destruction of peoples by governments. 
The only article in which the responsibility of a government 
is mentioned is Article IX, and as to that Article the 
Secretary of State has recommended that the Senate insert 
an “understanding” in its resolution of approval relieving 
the United States Government from responsibility, except, 
as I shall later point out, its responsibility under the rules 
of international law already binding upon it and for which 
no new convention is necessary. 

With the exception of the matters referred to in the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs I make no argument that this Con- 








vention is unconstitutional. My criticism is based upon the 
effect of treaties upon our State laws and constitutions and 
of the recognized rule of international law that domestic 
matters become matters of international concern when 
treaties are made on such subjects. I am opposed to the 
continuance of the policy made possible by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Missouri 
v. Holland (252 U. S. 416) of transferring State powers 
to the Federal Government through the exercise of the 
treaty-making power as a method of amending the Consti- 
tution. I am also opposed to the policy of nullifying Article 
Il, Paragraph 7, of the Charter of the United Nations 
which expressly prohibits that organization from intervening 
in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the country by making treaties with other nations on 
subjects which are now and ought to remain within our 
domestic jurisdiction in accordance with the constitutional 
distribution of powers between the States and the Federal 
Government. (On the effect of treaties relating to matters 
of domestic concern, see the opinion of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague in the Tunis-Mor- 
roco Nationality Decrees case, Hudson, World Court Re- 
ports, Vol. 1, p. 143). 

Article VI of the Convention provides that persons 
charged with genocide shall be tried by a competent tribunal 
of the State of the territory in which the act was committed. 
This is an eminently proper provision and I would make no 
further comment upon this article had it ended here; but 
this article continues “or by such international penal tri- 
bunal as may have jurisdiction with respect to those con- 
tracting parties which shall have accepted its jurisdiction.” 
It is argued that since there is no international penal tri- 
bunal now in existence, and since the United States does 
not propose to accept the jurisdiction of such an international 
tribunal should one be established, the proposal of this al- 
ternative procedure for the punishment of persons charged 
with genocide is innocuous to this country. This argument 
fails to take into consideration the statement of an official 
representative of the United States in the Sixth Committee 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations at Paris, 
October 14, 1948, in which he gave this pledge to the other 
nations taking part in that meeting: “The United States 
Delegation intended, at a later stage, to show the need for 
the establishment of an appropriate international tribunal.” 
‘(Records of the 3rd Session of the General Assembly, Part 
1, p. 103; quoted in the Report of the Special Committee 
for Peace and Law through United Nations, p. 12) 

How can it be seriously argued that if the United States 
proposes to establish an international penal tribunal, as 
promised by its official representatives at Paris two years 
ago, the Government of the United States will not be bound 
to make a bona fide attempt to become a party to such inter- 
national tribunal. Any proposal to send for trial without 
the limits of the United States any person charged with 
crime committed within the United States would be clearly 
unconstitutional. This method of punishing the colonists 
was one of the particulars of complaint made against King 
George III in our Declaration of Independence: “for trans- 
porting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses.” 
When our forefathers obtained their liberty from this and 
other acts of tyranny, they sought to ban forever that method 
of punishment by providing in Article VI of the Bill of 
Rights that: “In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and District wherein the crime shall have 
been committed.” 

In order that my objection thus stated to the establishment 
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of an international court may not be misunderstood, 1 would 
like to emphasize that what I have just said on that subject 
refers only to the proposal to establish an international penal 
tribunal before which individuals committing crimes in this 
country may be personally tried. If the Senate of the United 
States had before it a convention outlawing genocide com- 
mitted by governments or with governmental connivance or 
acquiescence, which is the true meaning of the term and 
which the public thinks is being outlawed by the convention 
now before the Senate, I would gladly appear before you and 
as earnestly urge the approval of such a treaty as | am now 
as earnestly urging the Senate not to ratify the present treaty 
as submitted. I agree with the proponents of the present 
treaty who have repeatedly stated before you that genocide 
properly defined has never occurred in the United States 
and | am confident it never will; but the essential element 
of the definition, viz., “with the complicity of government” 
has been left out; and I am not willing by the ratification 
of the present treaty to give the enemies of our form of 
government abroad and its critics at home any foundation 
to argue that our Bill of Rights and our State constitutions 
and laws for the protection of individual rights are not 
adequate or are being so administered as to stigmatize us 
with the commission of the crime of genocide while under 
the same convention the accusing governments may not be 
charged with genocide in its true sense. I would like to 
see the United States Government take the leadership in 
proposing the outlawry of genocide when committed by 
vovernments as a matter of policy or by their connivance 
or acquiescence. | would also like to see included in the 
same convention, a commitment by the signatories to pre- 
vent and punish that kind of genocide within their territories 
whether committed by public officials, private individuals, or 
groups of individuals. Moreover, | would be willing that 
any serious charges against our Government by any other 
contracting power of serious violation of such undertakings 
be submitted to the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague without reservation of any kind. I say this because 
[ am confident that genocide as the world understands that 
term to mean will never be committed in this country; but 
if, untortunately, our moral and legal standards should so 
deteriorate that we are open to the charge of following the 
example of Hitler and Stalin, we should be willing to sub- 
mit the decision of such a charge against our government 
to the bar of international justice and world opinion. 

The crux of the criticism of the Convention now before 
the Senate is the definition of genocide contained in Article 
Il. The first paragraph of that Article reads: “In the 
present convention, genocide means any of the following 
acts committed with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, 
a national, ethnical, racial or religious group, as such.” 
Article 1V limits the application of the Convention to per- 
sons committing genocide. We are accordingly at the outset 
met with a bar against accusing governments, totalitarian or 
otherwise, of genocide. In this respect the Convention is a 
departure from the approach to the crime of genocide with 
which the United States Government started the negotiations 
which led to the signature of the Convention. As will be 
seen trom the proceedings of the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, the 
representative of the United States in that Committee in- 
sisted that genocide could not exist except with governmental 
approval, connivance or acquiescence. For reasons best 
known to our own government officials, this approach was 
later abandoned and we are now presented with a conven- 
tion dependent for its eficacy upon the punishment of indi- 
viduals in national courts. 


Furthermore, the Convention provides that these acts of 
individuals shall be committed with intent to destroy a pro- 
tected group “in whole or in part.” The question im- 
mediately arises, is the killing by an individual of one or two 
members of a group with intent to destroy those members 
as part of the group, regarded as genocide? In order to 
meet this difficulty, some of the proponents of the Conven- 
tion now seek to escape it by arguing that the intention 
must be to destroy the whole group. This is equally unten- 
able. How could an individual or group of private indi- 
viduals undertake to destroy a whole national, racial, 
ethnical or religious group within the country without gov- 
ernmental approval, connivance, or acquiescence ? 

Moreover, Article I] enumerates a series of acts of geno- 
cide, including “mental harm to members of the group.” 
Can it be successfully denied that segregation laws are sus- 
ceptible of being denounced as causing mental harm to all 
members of the group against which such laws discriminate ? 
Minority groups in this country are now vigorously seeking 
to have such discrimination abolished by Federal legislation. 
Can there be any reasonable doubt that if Congress fails to 
enact the civil rights laws now being urged upon it and if 
this Convention is ratified as submitted, members of the 
affected groups will be in a position to seek legal relief on 
the ground that this so-called genocide convention has super- 
seded all obnoxious State legislation? By the United States 
Constitution, treaties are “the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” (Article VI, Section 2). 

The non-applicability of the Convention to crimes of 
genocide now being committed by totalitarian governments 
behind the Iron Curtain is further emphasized by the re- 
quirement of Article II of the Convention that acts of geno- 
cide can be committed only against a national, ethnical, racial 
or religious group as such. The inhuman treatment now 
being administered to members of these groups behind the 
Iron Curtain is said to be, not because they belong to any 
of the groups protected by the Genocide Convention, but 
because they are enemies of the State or dangerous to its 
security. ‘The omission of “political groups” from the 
definition of genocide in the Convention has made this 
evasion possible. The original resolution on genocide of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations dated December 
11, 1946, included the protection of “political groups” but 
such groups were omitted from the Convention as it is now 
before the Senate. The effect of this omission and of the 
non-applicability of the Convention to governmental acts 
was shown in a letter sent to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations in September, 1949, by the American Jewish 
League against Communism, protesting against the depor- 
tation of 400,000 Jews from the Ukraine and White Russia 
to Archangel and Siberia because they were considered too 
pro-democratic to be left on the Soviet borders in case of 
war. (New York Times, Sept. 15, 1949, p. 24). The 
futility of the Convention to offer any protection against 
such cases of real genocide is further substantiated by the 
report of the New York Times correspondent in Washington 
of October 17, to the effect that the State Department has 
received confirming reports that Russia is carrying out the 
mass deportation of Greeks and other non-Russians from the 
Caucasus area. (New York Times, October 18, 1949). 
Moreover an Associated Press dispatch from Berlin of 
January 21 of this year, reports that about 24,000 persons 
have died in the Buchenwald concentration camp since it has 
been operated by the Soviets for political prisoners. 

Of what avail to any of these poor unfortunate people 
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will be this Convention on genocide under which the only 
possible effective sanction will be the punishment of indi- 
viduals by national courts? What can a national court in a 
country behind the Iron Curtain do to prevent genocide as 
defined in this Convention? What real protection could the 
court of any country provide if an independent judiciary 
does not exist? 

The only other Article of the Convention upon which I 
desire to comment is Article IX. This Article provides that 
“disputes between the contracting parties relating to the 
interpretation, application or fulfillment of the present con- 
vention, including those relating to the responsibility of a 
state for genocide . . . shall be submitted to the International 
Court of Justice at the request of any of the parties to the 
dispute.” The Secretary of State has requested that the Sen- 
ate insert a qualifying understanding that this article shall 
be understood “in the traditional sense of responsibility to 
another state for injuries sustained by nationals of the com- 
plaining state in violation of principles of international law, 
and shall not be understood as meaning that a state can be 
held liable in damages for injuries inflicted by it on its 
own nationals.” The effect of this understanding would be 
to relieve the United States Government of responsibility 
under the Convention for damages to its own citizens. No 
such liability would exist without the Convention. The 
understanding would retain the liability of the United States 
Government for damages to aliens in this country. Such a 
liability now exists under international law and no Conven- 
tion is necessary. Article 1X obviously would be interpreted 
by the courts to include civil liability of individuals for 
violations of the Convention. The reservation proposed by 
the Secretary of State does not touch that question. 

The United States is already a party to the statute of 
the International Court of Justice and to the optional clause 
contained in Article 36 of the statute which confers juris- 
diction upon the Court in such legal disputes as might arise 
under the Genocide Convention. The United States’ ac- 
ceptance of the optional clause contains the so-called Con- 
nally reservation that in the event of a dispute as to whether 
the International Court has jurisdiction, the matter shall 
be settled by the United States and not by the Court. 
Article LX of the Genocide Convention is not necessary to 
confer jurisdiction upon the International Court. Its ac- 
ceptance without further reservation than that recom- 
mended by the Secretary of State would serve to eliminate 
the Connally reservation from disputes arising under the 
Genocide Convention. We do not discuss at the present time 
whether or not the Connally reservation should be retained ; 
that question should be discussed on its merits, but the res- 
ervation should not be bypassed collaterally in the Con- 
vention now before the Senate. 

The United States Government ratified the Charter of 
the United Nations with the provision in Article II, Para- 
graph 7, that the Charter should not apply to domestic 
questions. The protection of civil rights and the suppres- 
sion of crime within the territory of a State are universally 
considered as questions within its domestic jurisdiction. In 
the United States they are primarily within the jurisdiction 
of our States. When a government enters into treaty rela- 
tions with another government or governments on a subject 
within the domestic jurisdiction, such subject ceases to be 
a matter solely of domestic concern and becomes a matter 
of international concern. (See the case of the Tunis-Morocco 
Nationality Decrees, above cited). By entering into the 
Genocide Convention on subjects which fall within the pro- 
tection of civil rights or the police power of the States or 
the Federal Government, the United States will be subject- 
ing its domestic jurisdiction to the concern, not only moral 


but legal, of the other contracting governments; and be 
thereafter subject to diplomatic interposition and other pro- 
cedures established for the settlement of international dis- 
putes. The ratification of the present Genocide Convention 
will raise to the level of an international question many 
questions now reserved to the domestic jurisdiction. It is 
submitted that such a result will not be in the interest of 
preserving peace but of creating additional frictions which 
might lead to war. 

It is argued that the ratification of this Convention as 
submitted will aid the Government's policy in the cold war. 
As pointed out, the Communist world has already won its 
cold war against the Western powers with respect to the 
punishment of genocide. The Convention as submitted could 
not be more perfectly drafted to enable the totalitarian gov- 
ernments to proceed against their minority groups the same 
as Hitler did. The Convention is supposed to implement the 
Charter of the United Nations which requires the members 
to promote universal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. (Art. 55). The Con- 
vention will actually weaken the protection now provided 
in the Charter. 

Also, it is argued that the ratification of the Convention 
will prevent future war criminals from pleading as they 
did at Nuremberg that there was no law on the subject of 
genocide. This argument is one of despair. The purpose 
of the Genocide Convention is to assist in preventing future 
war. If its effect is not to be felt until after another world 
war has been fought and won then, I submit, we are wasting 
our time in discussing it. 

As previously pointed out, it is argued that the Conven- 
tion will have no application to the United States because 
genocide has never been committed in this country and it is 
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hoped never will be. This would be true only if genocide 
is properly defined, as I have stated above, and as our repre- 
sentatives futilely contended in the United Nations. In 
view of the patent futility of the Convention to prevent the 
mass destruction of peoples in countries with totalitarian 
governments, if the Convention has no real application to 
the United States as asserted, no reason remains why the 
Senate should run the risk of having the Convention inter- 
preted, if not by us then by one or more of the other con- 
tracting powers, as being applicable to domestic questions 
in the Unitted States as above pointed out. 

In former years it was the practice of American delegates 
to international conferences to decline to sign international 
conventions which would or might require the Federal gov- 
ernment to assume responsibility for matters falling within 
the jurisdiction of states of the Union, or to attach appro- 
priate reservations safeguarding the rights of the states. I 
refer particularly to the code of private international law 
adopted in treaty form by the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States held at Havana early in 1928. This 
treaty contains international commitments on many phases 
of law and procedure affecting the private lives of the peo- 
ple. It covers such matters as marriage and divorce, real 
and personal property rights, contracts, wills, negotiable in- 
struments, sales, penal law, and many other subjects. As 
to that convention, the delegation of the United States 
“found it impossible to vote on the code and thereby treat 
of questions which were of a domestic character and per- 
tained to the jurisdiction of the forty-eight states, which had 
their special internal regulations on these matters.’’ (Diario 
de la VI Conferencia Americana Internacional, Habana, 
1928, p. 92 [translation] ). 

The Genocide Convention is the beginning of a series of 
treaties which the Senate will have to consider involving 
wider participation by the United States in international 
sooperation. As my colleagues on this Committee have 
already pointed out, no attempt has been made in this treaty 
to safeguard the jurisdiction of the states over common law 
crimes and civil responsibility resulting therefrom where 
such crimes may also constitute genocide under this conven- 
tion. In that respect I regard the Genocide Convention as 
a further attempt on the part of the Federal Government 
to increase its power at the expense of the states. 

I would like to give the ladies in the audience a bit of 
free legal advice, should the Senate put its approval upon 
this form of Federal legislation by treaty. Some of their 
organizations are now trying to get the Congress to agree 
to an amendment of the Constitution giving them what they 
call equal rights. Should that amendment pass the Congress 
and its backers be unable to obtain its ratification by the 
State legislatures as required by the Constitution, then they 
would have an easier method of making it the law of the 
land by having the United States Government enter into a 
treaty on that subject. Such a treaty is already in existence 
for several Latin American Republics. It was signed during 
the Seventh International Conference of American States 


held at Montevideo in 1933. 
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